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Canners  who  pack  their  food  products 
with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  found 
that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  the 
original  flavor,  color  and  texture  have 
withstood  the  "test  of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  fla¬ 
vor  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is 
accomplished  by  obtaining  a  degree  of 

CERELOSE 


sweetness  which  will  allow  the  natural 
flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
use  of  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  provided  without  cost  or 
obligation.  For  full  particulars,  write : 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PURE 


DEXTROSE 


SUGAR 
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The  Research  Laboratories  at  Crown  Can’s  great 
plant  in  Philadelphia  have  fully  equipped  and 
ultra-modern  bacteriological,  chemical  and 
processing  departments. 

Here  are  technical  men  of  long  experience  and 
special  abilities.  Their  enterprise  has  already 
given  the  packing  industry  a  new  conception  of 
policies  and  service. 

Whether  it  be  the  daily  inspection  of  all  raw 
materials  used  in  the  fabrication  of  cans  or  the 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
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approval  of  inside  enamels  for  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  food  products.  Crown  Can  Research 
insures  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

All  of  these  important  services  are  brought  to  the 
canner’sdoorbyacorpsof  alert,  capable  field  men 
whose  chief  concern,  first,  last  and  always,  is  to 
render  practical  aid  and  particularly  in  times 
of  emergency  when  their  help  is  needed  most. 

Crown’s  Research  facilities  are  thus  as  close  as 
your  telephone. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  almanac — As  a  subscriber  you  are  sent  a 
copy  of  the  1940  Almanac  with  this  issue,  as  a 
supplement.  So  if  you  get  one  you  get  the  other. 
If  for  any  reason  the  Post  Office  cannot  deliver  this 
issue,  it  will  return  the  whole  thing  to  us.  SO,  if  you 
desire  extra  copies  send  your  order  in  that  way,  at 
$1.00  per  copy. 

Those  of  you  who  save,  or  preferably  bind,  these 
copies  of  the  Almanac  will  add  this  25th  edition  to  the 
others.  In  that  way  they  form  an  historical  reference 
library  that  is  invaluable.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  you  take  care  of  this  latest  copy.  Or  prder  an 
extra  copy  while  they  last. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  Almanac  in  your  hands  at 
an  early  date  this  year,  but  always  there  are  some  vital 
statistics  that  just  cannot  be  gotten  earlier,  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  delay  the  issue  so  as  to  complete 
it  with  these  important  figures.  It  represents  a  big 
job,  and  we  hope  you  like  it. 

TODAY’S  COST  OF  2’s  STANDARD  TOMATOES 
76  CENTS — Unlike  the  weather  which  everyone  talks 
about  but  nobody  does  anything,  everybody  seems  to  be 
talking  about  the  canned  tomato  situation,  and  not  a 
few  are  trying  to  help.  In  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
Mr.  Craig  Dillon,  at  one  time  President  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association,  takes  a  healthy  hack  at  the 
question,  but  aside  from  “killing  the  pigs,”  or  in  other 
words  suggesting  a  reduction  in  the  pack  so  that 
prices  will  be  forced  above  cost,  he  ends  up  as  he  so 
often  quotes:  “So  what?”  And  excepting,  too,  that 
he  suggests  that  it  might  pay  to  advertise  canned 
tomatoes,  and  that  the  cost  of  even  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  dis¬ 
counts  and  cash  reductions  on  prices  now  granted  by, 
apparently,  all  tomato  canners.  Said  often  enough  that 
truth  might  get  home,  and  so  we  join  the  chorus.  It 
is  an  old  story  with  us,  as  you  know.  But  is  anybody 
taking  up  our  suggestion  to  use  the  best  advertising 
medium  in  the  world,  the  label,  the  use  of  which  would 
cost  no  tomato  canner  a  single  cent  ?  We  gave  you  that 
suggestion  in  connection  with  the  Tri-State  meeting 
report,  in  case  you  missed  it. 


More  directly  to  the  question,  since  it  touches  your 
pocket  nerve,  the  price  and  cost,  comes  an  exhortation 
from  the  Canned  Tomato  Association,  reminding  every 
tomato  canner  that  his  present  stocks  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  cost,  COST  we  repeat,  today  (after  holding  them 
for  more  than  8  months  since  the  end  of  the  tomato 
canning  season),  a  good  10  per  cent  on  the  present 
price.  In  other  words  if  you  think  your  2s  standard 
tomatoes  cost  you  60  cents  at  packing  time,  the  carry¬ 
ing  charges  have  since  run  that  cost  up  to  66  cents 
today.  You  have  this  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  carrying  cost.  It 
is  a  brave  man,  if  not  worse,  who  figures  that  he  packed 
’39  tomatoess  at  a  cost  of  60  cents ;  so  that  is  the  first 
error.  They  probably  cost  you  65  cents  at  least  and 
applying  this  rule  of  carrying  costs,  their  cost  would 
now  be  71^/)  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  sell  at  any  price 
below  that  you  are  losing  good  money.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  put  your  teeth  into.  And  more  than 
that:  the  cost  mentioned  here  is  for  canned  tomatoes 
held  in  the  canner’s  own  warehouse.  If  the  goods  are 
stored  in  a  commercial  warehouse,  or  stored  as  col¬ 
lateral  for  loans,  there  is  a  charge  of  2  cents  per 
month  per  case  for  the  first  month,  and  1  cent  per 
case  per  month  for  all  additional  months.  On  the  8 
month’s  basis,  as  here  mentioned,  that  would  mean  the 
addition  of  4V2  cents  per  dozen  (9  cents  per  case)  to 
the  above  figures.  The  cost  of  2s  standard  tomatoes, 
therefore,  today  would  be  76  cents  per  dozen. 

There  are  no  flaws  in  these  figures ;  they  are  correct. 

SALARIED  BROKERS?— “Business  Week”  in  its 
April  27th  issue  asks  that,  and  goes  on  to  remark  that 
when  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  knocked  out  broker¬ 
ages  for  the  buyers,  and  the  A.  &  P.  decide  to  avoid 
buying  from  any  source  which  paid  brokerage,  direct 
buyers  looked  about  to  get  the  goods  at  prices  on  a 
level  with  what  they  used  to  have,  less  the  brokerage. 
And,  per  contra,  the  sellers  hunted  some  means  of 
selling  the  direct  buyers  other  than  “Net”,  which  as 
you  know  meant  the  price  less  the  usual  or  normal 
brokerage,  and  which  was  condemned  by  the  R-P  Law. 
So  the  suggestion  is  that  the  brokers  be  hired  on  a 
straight  salary  basis,  and  more  than  likely  that  will  be 
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the  ultimate  outcome.  That  could  mean  the  installation 
of  an  up-to-date  selling  department  by  every  worth 
while  canner,  with  a  former  broker  in  charge,  as  chief. 
That  also  would  mean  the  end  of  buyers’  labels,  except 
with  such  canners  as  are  willing  to  work  as  “foremen” 
for  the  distributor,  and  care  nothing  about  trying  to 
build  their  own  business.  To  build  good-will  in  the 
canning  business  canner’s  labels  (no!  not  “labels,”  but 
Label)  must  be  used  on  all  the  output;  and  it  would 
eventually  follow  that  the  distribution  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparatively  small  territory,  where  that 
label  could,  and  would,  be  advertised  to  help  the 
retailers  move  the  goods  steadily,  and  regularly.  And 
if  the  crazy  country-broad-distribution  of  the  average 
canner’s  goods  could  be  killed,  that  alone  would  be  a 
worth-while  movement.  Well  established  the  salesmen 
would  soon  have  a  sinecure,  since  he  would  merely 
visit  among  his  customers,  and  be  kept  busy  seeing 
that  the  retail  shelves  are  never  without  the  Label  he 
stands  for.  And  he  would  stand  for  no  other  I  Today 
most  canners  have  from  5  to  50  brokers,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  selling  goods  that  take 
long  hauls,  and  spread  the  packs  so  thinly  that  no 
scintilla  of  good-will  could  possibly  be  built  into  any 
small  line. 

If  business  journals,  outside  of  our  own  industry, 
see  that  as  the  ultimate,  it  would  not  be  surprising, 
and  they  may  be  wholly  right. 

There  is  a  lot  of  loose  thinking  by  brokers  and  can¬ 
ners  on  this  R-P  Law.  And  we  could  add  the  chains  and 
the  distributors  to  that  list.  The  chains  seem  to  figure 
that  if  a  canner  pays  his  broker  (and  we  are  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  broker  has  done  a  real  selling  job)  3  per 
cent  for  his  services,  that  they  should  be  able  to  buy 
the  same  goods  at  a  price  3  per  cent  less,  or  lower. 
And  so  canners  and  buyers  are  trying  to  find  a  way  that 
that  can  be  done  without  infringing  the  law,  or  at 
least  without  getting  caught.  That  is  just  precisely 
what  the  law  prohibits.  Isn’t  that  just  giving  the 
buyer  the  3  per  cent  brokerage?  But  the  buyer  says 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  goods  at  a  higher  price 
(the  full  price  without  any  brokerage  allowance)  than 
the  broker-sold  buyer  pays.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
is  not. 

Reduce  the  action  to  an  example :  the  canner’s  price 
is  $1.00  to  all  buyers,  whether  direct  or  through 
brokers.  In  the  case  of  the  broker-obtained  business, 
the  canner  pays  his  salesman  (the  broker)  his  com¬ 
mission,  3  per  cent ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  direct  buyer 
the  price  is  net,  $1.00  However,  the  broker  has  gotten 
the  commission,  the  3  per  cent,  not  the  buyer,  and  the 
canner  loses  just  that  much.  But  the  canner  has  a 
right  to  pay  his  salesman,  or  broker,  and  he  would  have 
to  do  this  if  the  “Salaried  Brokers”  came  into  existence. 
But  in  both  cases  the  buyers  of  the  goods  have  paid 
the  same  price,  $1.00.  And  that  is  what  the  law  says. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  about  this,  except  for  the 
canner,  or  seller,  who  is  trying  to  “get-around,”  to 
avoid  the  R-P  Law.  And  that  is  dangerous  work.  Just 
because  you  have  not  been  yanked  up  the  minute  you 
pulled  such  a  transaction,  is  no  assurance  that  later 


the  trouble  may  not  come  down  upon  you.  And  it  may 
come  down  with  triple  damages  I  It  is  our  opinion  that 
there  is  a  big  back-log  of  such  cases,  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  enforcement  authorities. 

The  R-P  Law  was  made  to  help  the  canners,  and  all 
sellers,  and  certainly  this  industry  ought  to  be  one  of 
its  main  supporters.  But  it  will  help  the  buyers,  too, 
as  it  straightens  out  all  trading,  eliminating  the  unfair 
buyers. 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  ACT  HEARING 

Hearings  that  were  held  Wednesday  on  proposals  to 
amend  the  “area  of  production”  regulations  for  certain 
employees  of  the  packing  and  canning  industries  will  be 
followed  by  two  others  before  Merle  D.  Vincent, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Last  week 
amendments  were  diseased  with  respect  to  workers  in 
the  citrus  fruit  packing  industry.  This  will  be  followed 
on  May  6  by  a  hearing  on  the  packing  of  non-citrus 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  May  9  by  a  hearing  in¬ 
volving  certain  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  factories 
and  drying  establishments. 

The  term,  “area  of  production”  is  used  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  designate  territory  in  which 
employees  engaged  in  packing  agricultural  or  horti¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  raw  or  natural  state  are 
exempt  from  provisions  of  the  Act. 


FOOD  SALES  RISE  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Food  buying  from  retail  stores  in  the  large  cities 
remained  unchanged  a  fortnight  ago,  but  rural  trade, 
starting  its  spring  expansion,  showed  gains  of  3  to  4 
per  cent  over  the  same  time  in  1939,  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution  reported  in  its  weekly 
bulletin. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  6-8,  1940 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  34th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  16-17,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  20-22,  1940 — Glass  Container  Association  of  America, 
Spring  Meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia. 

JUNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  9-11,  1940 — American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
27th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  Skytop  Club,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Suss^stions  For  Pea  Aphid  Control  For  1940 


Prepared  by  a  Group  of  Entomologists  Representing  a  Number 
of  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Distributed  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

INTRODUCTORY — An  annual  conference  during 
the  past  four  years  has  been  held  by  the  research 
workers  in  the  State  and  Federal  service  to  discuss  the 
question  of  pea  aphid  control.  As  a  result  of  these 
conferences  a  statement  has  been  issued  each  year  com¬ 
bining  the  various  suggestions  for  control  based  upon 
the  seasonal  results  and  upon  which  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  among  these  workers. 

During  the  season  of  1939  the  pea  aphid  infestations 
were  of  such  a  character  that  the  results  of  the  re¬ 
search  work  conducted  during  the  season  do  not  war¬ 
rant  any  major  changes  in  the  suggestions  for  control 
for  1940. 

These  suggestions  for  control  apply  to  the  region 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Satisfactory  control  of  the  pea  aphid  has  been 
accomplished  by  several  methods.  These  include,  with¬ 
out  suggestion  of  preference  (1)  dusting,  (2)  use  of 
nicotine  vaporizer,  and  (3)  spraying. 

Success  in  the  use  of  any  of  these  methods  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  adequate  and  efficient  equipment 
and  properly  timed,  thorough  application.  Canners, 
growers,  and  others  interested  are  advised  to  consult 
with  their  respective  Experiment  Station  entomologists 
or  entomologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  before  choosing  a  method  of  aphid 
treatment. 

METHODS — (1)  Dusting  ivith  Derris  or  Cube: 
Field  experiments  with  derris  or  cube  dust  mixtures 
containing  talc  or  other  suitable  carriers,  conditioned 
with  a  spreading  and  wetting  agent,  have  usually  re¬ 
sulted  in  satisfactory  control.  Such  dust  should  con¬ 
tain  approximately  1%  rotenone. 

For  information  concerning  spreading  and  wetting 
agents  in  sprays  or  dusts  consult  your  Experiment 
Station  Entomologist  or  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  applying  these  dusts  the  boom  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  and  a  trailer  25  feet  or  more  in  length 
should  be  used.  Dusts  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  35  to  40  lbs.  per  acre.  The  speed  of  the  machine 
should  not  exceed  3  miles  per  hour  or  300  feet  per 
minute.  Dusting  is  much  less  effective  when  the  wind 
velocity  exceeds  8  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Effectiveness 
is  increased  at  still  lower  wind  velocities  or  when 
there  is  no  air  movement.  Such  conditions  are  most 
likely  to  occur  at  night.  Experience  in  1938  suggests 
that  the  effectiveness  of  rotenone  dusts  is  decreased 
by  low  air  humidty  and  at  temperatures  below  70°  F. 


(2)  Nicotine  Dusting:  For  satisfactory  results  with 
nicotine  dusting,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  trailer  100 
feet  long,  made  of  gas-proofed  material.  Boom  and 
nozzles  should  be  entirely  enclosed.  The  dust  should 
contain  approximately  4%  actual  nicotine.  Thi  follow¬ 
ing  formula  is  suggested  for  those  using  a  self-mixing 
duster :  hydrated  lime  50  pounds,  monohydrated  copper 
sulfate  3  to  5  pounds,  40%  nicotine  sulfate  2  quarts. 

The  speed  of  the  machine  should  not  exceed  approxi¬ 
mately  1  mile  per  hour,  or  100  feet  per  minute.  The 
trucks  used  should  be  equipped  with  low-speed  trans¬ 
missions  so  that  they  can  be  driven  in  pea  fields  at  the 
speeds  mentioned.  Dusting  with  nicotine  is  much  less 
effective  when  the  temperature  drops  below  65°  F.,  or 
when  the  vines  are  wet. 

(3)  Nicotine  Vaporizer:  Experimental  data  and  field 
observations  during  the  seasons  of  1937  and  1938  show 
that  this  method  results  in  a  quick  and  positive  kill.  In 
order  to  obtain  effective  results  a  gas-proof  trailer  100 
feet  long  should  be  used,  at  a  machine  speed  to  give  an 
exposure  of  approximately  1  minute. 

(4)  Spraying  ivith  Derris  or  Cube:  Spraying  is  an 
effective  method  of  control  but  its  economic  usefulness 
is  conditioned  by  the  nearness  of  an  adequate  water 
supply.  On  the  basis  of  ground  derris  or  cube  root 
containing  4  per  cent  rotenone,  3  pounds  should  be 
used  per  100  gallons  of  water.  Corresponding  dilutions 
should  be  used  with  derris  or  cube  containg  more  or 
less  than  4  per  cent  rotenone.  A  spreading  and  wetting 
agent,  in  either  liquid  or  dry  form,  is  necessary.  The 
application  per  acre  should  be  from  125  to  200  gallons. 
Pressure  should  be  250  to  600  pounds,  and  depends  on 
size  of  disc  apertures,  type  of  nozzle,  and  pump 
capacity. 

With  any  of  the  above  methods  for  pea  aphid  con¬ 
trol,  good  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  good  repair  and  adequate  to  cover  the 
acreage  within  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

WHEN  TO  TREAT 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  weather  conditions 
that  largely  determine  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  aphid 
populations  and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  peak 
abundance.  This  makes  difficult  precise  directions  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  aphids  that  justify  beginning 
treatment.  However,  a  large  proportion  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  are  traceable  directly  to  delaying  treat¬ 
ment  until  much  of  the  damage  has  been  done.  It  is 
believed  that  an  infestation  that  is  reflected  by  35 
aphids  per  sweep  for  an  average  of  5  sweeps  in  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  field,  with  a  standard  collecting  net, 
is  usually  an  indication  that  treatment  should  begin. 
Consult  your  Experiment  Station  entomologist  for  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  sweeping  methods. 

A  sweep  with  an  insect  net  (11  to  14  inches  in 
diameter)  is  defined  as  a  single  rapid  stroke  in  which 
the  peas  actually  hit  constitute  one-third  of  a  circle,  or 
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an  arc  of  120  degrees.  The  unit  for  determining  the 
infestation  in  one  part  of  a  field  is  five  of  these  single 
sweeps.  The  stroke  should  be  rapid  in  order  to  knock 
off  into  the  net  a  large  proportion  of  the  aphids  present 
and  yet  not  damage  the  pea  vines. 

When  pea  vines  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  aphids  present  will  be  caught 
in  the  net.  When  the  temperature  is  low,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  a  cold  wind  is  blowing,  aphids  have  a  tendency 
to  cling  to  the  vines,  and  again  a  small  proportion  of 
these  present  will  be  collected.  When  the  weather  is 
hot,  humid,  and  still,  frequently  a  large  proportion  of 
the  aphids  fall  readily  into  the  net  as  it  passes  through 
the  peas.  When  there  is  a  heavy  stand  of  succulent 
vines  in  blossom  or  in  pod,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  make  a  rapid  stroke  covering  more  than  one-eighth 
of  a  circle.  Therefore,  under  such  conditions  more 
strokes  of  the  net  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
relative  aphid  populations. 

THE  COST  OF  ’39  PACKED  TOMATOES  TODAY! 

By  C.  A.  Turmail 

Executive  Secretary,  Canned  Tomato  Association,  Inc. 

I  HAVE  been  striving  for  a  few  words  to  bring  home 
to  you  the  urgent  necessity  for  you  to  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  value  of  the  stock  of  canned 
tomatoes  you  are  holding  at  the  present  time. 

Business  conditions  in  America  are  about  15  per  cent 
better  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Economic  surveys  predict  a  further  gain  of  about  10 
percent  in  1940.  The  canned  tomato  industry  should 
get  its  share  of  this  larger  dollar  volume  of  consumer 
purchasing. 

National  Canners  Association  report  on  April  1 
shows  stocks,  including  California,  were  6,770,253  cases 
compared  to  7,066,514  cases  last  year.  These  figures 
indicate  that  there  is  apparently  only  a  normal  supply 
of  canned  tomatoes  on  hand  at  the  present  time. 
Canned  tomatoes  have  no  competition  from  frozen 
foods  or  any  other  forms  of  food  as  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  tomatoes.  Why  then  are  canned  tomatoes 
being  sold  almost  daily  at  prices  below  the  actual  cost 
of  production  ? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  stocks  of  canned 
tomatoes  packed  by  the  often  referred  to  “small 
packer”  have  been  moved  into  distribution.  It  is  an 
accepted  fact  in  the  trade  that  practically  the  last  of  the 
offerings  of  “slightly  rusty”  and  off-grade  tomatoes  has 
been  made.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
canned  tomatoes  that  are  still  in  the  possession  of  can¬ 
ners  are  of  better  quality  and  are  being  held  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  larger  packers  who  are  represented  as 
being  good  business  men  and  better  informed  operators 
with  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  costs  their 
stocks  represent. 

In  order  for  you  to  appraise  your  present  stocks  and 
determine  the  prices  which  you  should  receive  as  a 
minimum  to  cover  your  actual  costs,  we  are  enclosing 
a  schedule  of  accounts  which  it  is  believed  will  cover 
practically  all  costs  found  in  the  books  of  the  average 
canning  company.  If  you  individually,  along  with 
other  individual  canners  offer  your  products  at  prices 


which  return  even  your  costs,  collectively,  the  market 
will  reflect  a  strengthening  and  the  total  movement  will 
be  increased.  The  movement  of  a  commodity  is  actually 
retarded  when  it  is  being  sold  at  unprofitable  prices  in 
an  unstable  market  such  as  we  are  experiencing  at  the 
present  time. 

The  enclosed  schedule  of  accounts  and  attached  com¬ 
ments  are  for  your  own  use.  You  are  not  requested  to 
submit  your  costs  to  this  office.  You  are  urged,  how¬ 
ever,  to  compute  the  costs  of  your  pack  of  canned 
tomatoes  by  filling  in  the  various  accounts  by  using 
your  own  experience.  It  seems  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  extreme  importance  of  each  canner  ascertaining  the 
estimated  cost  of  carrying  his  merchandise  for  the 
period  since  the  pack. 

Canned  Tomato  Carrying  Costs 

The  following  Cost  of  Carrymg  Merchandise  for  an 


Eight  Month  Period,  October  1, 

to  June  1, 

was  pre- 

pered  for  the  Indiana  Canners 

Association 

and  dis- 

tributed  to  its  members  in  1939. 

Total 

Cost 

Cost 

Per  Case 

INTEREST 

Rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum . . 

TAXES 

.  $  576.00 

$  .048 

Rate  of  $3.00  per  $100.00 . 

.  432.00 

.036 

INSURANCE— FIRE,  TORNADO,  EXPLOSION 

Rate  of  $1,144  per  $100.00  per  annum .  109.82 

.009 

COAL  AND  HEAT 

Estimate  of  6  tons  for  one  stove . 

LABOR 

40.00 

.003 

Watchman  and  fireman  at  .50c  per  day....  120.00 

SHRINKAGE,  DENTS  AND  RECONDITIONING 

.010 

Estimate  of  1  per  cent . 

.  144.00 

.012 

Totals . 

.  $1,421.82 

$  .118 

The  above  figures  have  been  arrived  at  by  using  as 
a  basis — 12,000  cases  of  No.  2  tomatoes  at  60  cents  per 
dozen,  total  value  of  $14,400.00.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  an  inventory  for  eight  months 
is  approximately  12  cents  per  case  or  6  cents  per  dozen. 
Your  own  figures  will  probably  vary  some  in  almost  all 
instances.  Substitute  your  interest  rates,  your  tax  rates 
and  your  insurance  rates  and  you  will  arrive  at  your 
approximate  carrying  costs. 

SAVANNAH  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

T”HE  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
which  recently  decided  to  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  “where  spring  comes  first 
and  autumn  lingers  longest,”  has  completed  a  program 
for  the  event  which  is  scheduled  for  May  7  to  9.  The 
convention  will  be  addressed  by  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas,  on  the  National  Retail  Chain  Store 
Tax  Bill ;  by  the  Association’s  president,  J.  H. 
McLaurin;  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America ;  W.  H. 
Meserole,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  E.  J.  Malloy,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Wholesale 
Food  Distributors  Association.  Other  events :  A  ter¬ 
race  party  for  the  entire  convention,  by  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co. ;  a  Southern  style  barbecue  dinner  by  the 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  a  ball,  tendered  by 
Wesson  Oil  &  Snowdrift  Sales  Co. 
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Heekin  Cans 

(P^/i^cmcut  Se/urice^ 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Heekin  Traffic  Men  know  shipping  .  .  .  how 
to  get  a  car  to  you  quickest  .  .  .  where  every 
car  is  in  transit.  Heekin  shipments  get  to  their 
destination  without  delay  .  .  .  right  on  the  min¬ 
ute.  We  believe  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
obligation  to  you. 


Heekin  offers  you  a  close,  personal  interest 
in  your  business  and  why  not?  Your  success  is  our 
success.  We  are  both  dependent  upon  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  tor  our  future.  Today,  this  common 
interest,  between  the  manufacturer  of  cans  and 
the  canner,  is  more  important  than  ever  before. 
That's  why  Heekin  is  building  for  the  future  .  .  . 
with  more  canners  using  Heekin  Cans  every  year. 


ADOPT  THE  "you"  VIEW  POINT  IN  SELLING! 

By  ‘‘BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  UTHORS  of  the  text  books  on  effective  letter  writ- 
ing  advocate  without  exception  the  “You” 
/  \  approach.  Writers  of  effective  advertisements 

strive  to  appeal  to  the  view  point  of  the  reader.  If  they 
are  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt,  their  ads  lack  pulling 
power.  Salesmen  knowing  and  using  the  primary  sales 
appeals  which  should  be  known  to  every  salesman  are 
generally  on  the  right  track.  Yet,  every  day  we  find 
prospective  merchandising  wizards  failing  altogether 
to  take  into  consideration  any  possible  attitude  of  a 
retail  distributor  for  or  against  a  given  plan  for  selling 
goods.  Only  yesterday  a  coffee  broker  confided  to  a 
friend  that  he  intended  raising  the  price  of  one  of  his 
coffees  four  cents  a  pound,  in  order  that  he  may  ship 
with  every  thirty  pounds  eighteen  pieces  of  pottery- 
ware  in  which  some  housewives  may  be  interested. 
Last  week  I  saw  a  hideous  ply-wood  stand  that  had  only 
one  virtue  that  was  readily  discernible.  It  would  make 
good  kindling  these  damp  cool  mornings  since  the  coal 
fire  has  been  allowed  to  go  out.  The  salesmanager 
showing  it  pointed  with  pride  to  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  his  foreman  had  lettered  their  trademark  on 
the  front  of  it,  he  did  attempt  to  show  how  it  would 
readily  take  eight  loaves  of  bread  and  several  samples. 

When  you  sit  down  to  plan  a  sales  campaign  you  are 
least  apt  to  be  disappointed  if  you  frame  it  from  the 
view  point  of  the  wholesaler  and  retail  dealers  who 
will  have  to  do  your  contact  work  with  consumers. 
While  doing  this  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  assuming 
that  each,  today  has  in  their  stocks  a  competitive  article 
on  which  they  are  making  their  usual  profit,  that  their 
sales  efforts  are  geared  to  take  care  of  stocks  they 
already  have  on  hand  or  in  which  they  are  already 
interested.  Arrange  your  approach  with  these  facts 
in  mind  and  if  successful  in  getting  and  presenting  a 
new  slant  on  their  old  problems,  you’ll  probably  go 
places  profitably. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  out-of-place  display  stand 
for  bread.  And  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  the 
stand  might  just  as  well  have  been  designed  for  the 
retailing  of  canned  cherries  or  peas  or  corn.  As  long 
as  the  floor  space  of  the  average  retail  food  store  is 
limited,  as  long  as  space  is  at  a  premium  when  displays 
are  planned,  you  want  to  make  your  sales  approach 
with  the  sales  stand,  one  that  will  appeal  to  the  retail 
dealer.  You  are  only  human  if  you  feel  first  of  all  that 
if  you  can  place  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  stands  that 
you  will  sell  more  of  your  canned  cherries,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  you  want  to  figure  out  a  valid  reason  why  a  retail 
dealer  will  want  to  give  display  floor  room  in  his  already 
over  crowded  quarters.  The  same  necessity  is  present 
when  you  consider  supplying  counter  display  cases  for 
your  product.  If  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  answer, 
you  can  plunge  on  a  supply  of  the  display  pieces  and 
feel  sure  they  will  be  put  to  good  use. 


Of  course,  we  are  all  agreed  that  goods  down  off 
the  shelves,  on  the  counter  or  in  mass  display  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  windows,  will  move  more  rapidly  than 
they  will  if  left  in  stock  to  be  called  for  by  those  know¬ 
ing  them  or  attracted  to  them  by  means  of  week-end 
advertising.  This  knowledge  has  been  substantiated 
time  and  time  again  by  displays  of  goods  without 
advertising  material  after  a  careful  inventory  has  been 
kept  of  stock  movement  from  the  shelves.  Then  again, 
tear  sheets  from  national  advertising  have  been  added 
to  plain  displays  and  again  sales  have  stepped  up.  In 
both  instances,  time  and  time  again,  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  in  almost  unbelievable  amounts  over  normal 
movement.  This  being  the  case,  let’s  see  what  excuse 
we  can  offer  unselfishly  to  a  retailer  whom  we  want  to 
co-operate  with  the  showing  of  the  display.  Bearing 
in  mind  of  course,  that  he  already  has  a  brand  of  food 
that  in  his  opinion  is  answering  the  same  purpose  as 
yours. 

If  I  were  doing  it.  I’d  arrange  a  ply-wood  stand, 
counter  high  and  large  and  substantial  enough  to  hold 
twenty-four  cans  of  my  product.  Or  it  might  be  made 
out  of  heavy  cardboard  and  shipped  knocked  down  for 
greater  ease  in  transportation.  On  the  face  of  the 
base  of  the  stand  I  would  show  the  brand  of  my  goods. 
I’d  have  an  attached  pocket  for  sales  literature  or 
recipe  leaflets  with  the  legend :  “Take  one !”.  I  would 
be  most  particular,  however,  to  have  the  display  stand 
carry  an  additional  legend:  “Serve  your  self.  Pay 
cashier!”  Here  then  is  your  new  angle  of  approach. 
Your  prospective  retail  customer  is  busy  enough  at  all 
times,  he  is  probably  located  in  a  store  that  is  half  or 
more  self-serve  anyway,  if  he  is  he’ll  be  glad  to  have 
his  customers  instructed  to  serve  themselves  in  order 
that  they  may  more  readily  become  accustomed  to  wait¬ 
ing  on  themselves.  Talk  to  your  retail  customers  not 
about  allowing  you  to  take  more  of  their  valuable  floor 
space  with  a  display  of  your  goods,  but,  instead,  show 
them  how  customers  will  be  encouraged  to  help  them¬ 
selves  when  clerks  are  busy  by  means  of  your  display. 
That’s  the  “Customer”  angle  you  must  cultivate  if  you 
are  to  increase  dealer  co-operation. 

In  previous  articles  I  have  suggested  you  supply 
advertising  material  to  dealers,  and  have  cautioned  you 
about  offering  the  set  up  unselfishly  in  order  that  your 
resultant  sales  may  be  made  all  the  more  easily.  The 
plan  has  merit  or  else  one  of  the  largest  private  label 
jobbers  in  the  United  States  has  been  fooled,  too!  In 
an  elaborate  monthly  handbill  this  wholesaler  takes 
care  to  not  only  advertise  his  brands  but  he  also  adver¬ 
tises  foods  and  allied  products  not  carried  in  his  stocks. 
I  know  of  sponsors  of  voluntary  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  groups  that  allow  competitive  products  to  be 
advertised  on  handbills  put  out  by  the  group.  In  the 
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end  the  sponsor  benefits  much  more  in  increased  co¬ 
operation  than  he  would  if  he  were  to  adopt  an 
arbitrary  stand  and  not  allow  this. 

If  you  are  packing  a  line  of  manufactured  goods, 
hominy,  red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  etc.,  there  are 
other  foods  that  are  logical  complements  of  yours. 
Their  sale  carries  a  profit  for  the  retail  dealer. 
Recognize  this  at  once  and  when  you  are  creating 
advertising  pieces,  advertise  some  other  food  that  sells 
well  with  yours.  Then  when  you  address  your  prospec¬ 
tive  retail  customer  in  order  to  secure  his  permission 
for  the  display  of  your  material,  approach  him  from 
the  angle  that  your  creation  will  help  him  sell  chili 
.sticks  as  well  as  your  red  kidney  beans.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  slant  taken  by  the  many  manufacturers 
urging  dealers  to  display  associated  items,  cake  fiour, 
pure  vanilla,  confectioner’s  sugar,  shortening  and  so 
on.  Take  a  leaf  from  their  merchandising  book,  and 
do  likewise.  In  the  final  analysis  you’ll  be  the  gainer ! 

High  schools  today  in  the  majority  of  communities 
have  elaborate  athletic  plants  that  are  seldom  used  by 
any  more  than  a  comparatively  small  body  of  students. 
In  order  that  all  possible  may  benefit,  however,  every 
athletic  activity  has  connected  with  it  in  addition  to 
the  first,  second  and  third  squads  of  senior  and  junior 
players,  various  “trainers”  and  managers.  Coaches, 
when  questioned  about  this,  tell  you  that  by  means  of 
these  positions  connected  with  athletics,  just  so  many 
more  boys  are  able  to  live  their  spare  time  in  the  air  of 
actual  competition,  thus  benefitting  almost  as  much  as 
they  would  if  they  were  actually  taking  a  part  in  com¬ 
petition.  So  must  the  single-item  canner,  the  one-line 
packer,  mix  into  merchandising  even  though  he  knows 
he  is  outclassed  at  the  start  by  competition  better 
entrenched  by  years  of  establishment.  Nevertheless, 
the  man  packing  ten  thousand  cases  of  food  in  a  year 
is  just  as  much  concerned  over  the  profitable  disposal 
of  his  pack  as  is  the  man  responsible  for  the  movement 
of  several  millions  of  cases. 

No  matter  how  small  and  unpretentious  your  estab- 
li.shment,  your  interest  in  the  proper  merchandising 
of  your  pack  is  just  as  necessary  as  is  the  concern  of  a 
board  of  directors  in  probable  dividends  on  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stocks  of  our  largest  packer.  Countless 
books  are  available  to  you  on  the  subject  of  proper 
merchandising.  Your  state  and  national  associations 
stand  ready  to  help  you,  this  publication  in  which  you 
are  reading  tonight  or  today,  this  article  has  been 
helping  you  or  trying  to  help  for  years  and  years.  Your 
excuses  for  not  getting  into  the  merchandising  swim 
cannot  help  but  be  weak  and  unconvincing. 

No  lesson  you  may  learn  in  merchandising  can  be 
more  important,  however,  than  the  one  I  have  tried  to 
teach  tonight,  that  of  adopting  the  “you”  viewpoint 
when  you  plan  your  campaigns.  Gear  your  sales  efforts 
to  your  customers’  needs,  not  your  wishes  first,  and 
you’ll  go  a  long  way  toward  that  goal  we  all  wish  to 
reach  as  promptly  as  possible,  “Better  Profits.”  If  you 
are  bothered  with  a  sales  problem,  let  us  have  it,  give 
us  the  details  and  we’ll  help  you  work  it  out,  con¬ 
fidentially  or  in  this  column,  as  ycu  may  indicate. 
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Doubles  Capacity 
Cuts  Operating  Cost 


CRCO  MODEL  F 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

Entirely  New  In  Design 
Entirely  Different  In  Principle 

The  CRCO  Model  F  Bean  Snipper 
is  already  revolutionizing  all  former 
ideas  of  efficiency  and  volume — doub¬ 
ling  capacity — cutting  operating 
costs.  The  Model  F  is  acclaimed  by 
bean  packers  to  be  as  far  advanced 
over  other  types  now  in  general  use 
as  the  original  CRCO  Bean  Snippers 
were  over  hand  snipping. 

IVrile  today  for  special  Model  F  Bulletin 
No.  /;  and  learn  how  you  can  increase  your 
production  from  /  00  to  400  %  without  in¬ 
creasing  labor  costs. 

Chisfiolm'H^ilenCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

198  W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


“COLONEL”  POWERS  DEAD 

Bert  Powers  of  Gaston,  Indiana,  and 
known  throughout  the  industry  as  one 
of  its  ardent  supporters,  died  on  April 
24th.  “Colonel,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  having  had  the  title  confered 
upon  him  at  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting  last  fall  was  very  active 
in  the  industry,  having  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association 
and  as  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  association  for  several  terms,  and 
as  a  member  of  its  seed  committee.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  He  was  buried  at 
Gaston,  Indiana  on  April  27th. 


BOOTH  PROFITS  UP 

The  annual  report  of  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  29, 
indicates  a  net  profit  of  $85,868,  after 
all  charges,  including  Federal  income 
tax,  compared  with  a  net  of  $26,679  the 
preceding  year.  Sales  amounted  to 
$3,485,145,  an  increase  of  $772,161.  In 
his  annual  statement  President  F.  E. 
Booth  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  company  had  virtually  no  unsold 
canned  fruit  inventory,  other  than  40,- 
000  cases  of  peaches,  since  largely  sold. 
Unsold  sardines  and  other  fish  products 
were  about  50,000  cases,  held  to  be  in 
proper  relationship  to  current  sales.  He 
said  the  outlook  for  the  future  “is  hope¬ 
ful  in  some  respects  but  clouded  by  the 
uncertainty  of  British  purchases  of 
canned  foods  the  coming  season.  A  very 
substantial  percentage  of  our  canned 
foods  business  heretofore  has  been  done 
with  Great  Britain.” 


RELISHES  FROM  CANNED  FOODS 

The  Canco  Testing  Kitchen  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  nice  variety  of  relishes  through 
the  use  of  canned  foods.  Which  have 
been  assembled  in  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  booklet.  Relishes  from  Canned 
Foods,  for  the  benefit  of  home  econo¬ 
mists  (both  teaching  and  practicing), 
dieticians  and  home  demonstration 
agents.  Tempting  color  photographs  of 
corn  relish,  pear  and  tomato  chutney, 
raspberry  jelley  and  old-fashined  cherry 
preserve  show  how  well  they  fit  into 
breakfast,  luncheon  or  dinner — some¬ 
thing  light,  yet  emphatic.  Menu  sugges¬ 
tions  for  using  home-made  relishes 
appear  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Chief 
advantage  aside  from  the  obvious  sea¬ 
sonal  one,  is  that  canned  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  juices  have  solved  the  relish 
problem  in  a  way  which  is  considerate  of 
both  purse  and  energy. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  EARNINGS 

Net  earnings  of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  and  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1940, 
as  reported  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  were  $8,898,501  after  deducting 
$5,136,789  for  depreciation,  depletion  and 
estimated  federal  taxes,  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
president  of  the  company,  has  announced. 
The  earnings,  which  are  based  partly  on 
estimates  and  subject  to  current  year-end 
adjustments,  were  equivalent  to  $2.80 
a  share  on  2,853,971  outstanding  common 


"COLONEL"  BERT  POWERS 


shares  of  $20  par  value,  after  deducting 
$900,000  dividends  on  200,000  outstand¬ 
ing  shares  of  $4.50  cumulative  preferred 
stock.  These  earnings  compare  with  net 
earnings  for  the  corresponding  twelve 
months’  period  ended  March  31,  1939, 
which,  after  deduction  of  $5,036,965  for 
depreciation,  depletion  and  federal  taxes, 
amounted  to  $7,158,840  equivalent,  after 
preferred  dividend  requirements,  to  $2.19 
a  common  share.  They  also  compare 
with  net  earnings  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  31,  1939,  of  $8,635,786, 
equivalent,  after  preferred  dividends,  to 
$2.71  a  common  share. 

SOUTHERN  BEAN  PACK  TO  BE  SHORT 

Markham  Brothers  and  Company  who 
have  just  completed  the  addition  of  a 
new  storage  warehouse,  40  by  90  feet, 
to  their  canning  plant  at  Okeechobee, 
Florida,  advise  that  the  stringless  bean 
crop,  upon  which  they  are  now  working, 
is  going  to  be  short  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

The  tomato  pack  will  be  very  late  and 
will  start  around  May  15th,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  for  only  three  or  four 
weeks  finishing  with  the  June  rainy 
season. 


CALPAC  EARNS  NICE  DIVIDEND 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
enjoyed  the  largest  unit  volume  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  billed  in  its  history  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  February  29,  with  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  showing  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  over  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  the  annual  report  issued 
April  25.  Net  profits  for  the  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  company’s  share  of  Alaska 
Packers’  Association  earnings  amounted 
to  $3,295,013  after  all  charges.  This  is 
equal  to  $3.26  a  share  on  common  stock 
after  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock, 
and  compares  with  a  net  loss  of 
$2,576,402  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Sales,  exclusive  of  intercompany  trans¬ 
actions,  totaled  $59,441,928,  compared 
with  $52,724,422  in  1938.  Included  in 
the  total  current  assets  of  $29,013,071 
were  inventories  of  $19,982,621,  com¬ 
pared  with  $18,839,065  a  year  before, 
taken  at  the  lower  cost  or  market.  Taxes 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  $1,779,627. 

In  the  annual  report.  President  Alfred 
W.  Eames  said :  “It  is  too  early  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  effect  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  world  conditions  and  the  present 
British  embargo  affecting  Pacific  Coast 
products  on  our  operating  results  for  the 
cui'rent  fiscal  year.  We  are  hopeful  that 
we  may  retain  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  normal  export  volume.  While  our 
export  business  is  substantial,  it  is  but 
a  small  percentage  of  our  total  volume 
and  is  confined  largely  to  Pacific  Coast 
products,  which,  in  turn,  are  but  a  part 
of  our  business.  Under  our  methods  of 
handling  our  export  business,  we  have 
avoided  any  loss  on  exchange.” 

REMODELING  PLANT 

The  Oostburg  Canning  Company,  Oots- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  is  remodeling  its  plant 
and  installing  a  new  boiler  and  other 
new  equipment  in  preparation  for  the 
seasons  operations.  The  planting  season 
in  that  section  is  about  ten  days  late  and 
the  soil  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

McKinney  returns  to  coast 

Preston  McKinney,  President  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  an  Eastern 
trip  made  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

SEEKS  TO  BUY  CANNERY  AND  CAN 
MAKING  PLANT 

Emile  J.  Luster,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  is  seeking  to  purchase 
a  complete  fish  canning  plant  and  can 
making  plant  for  his  South  American 
associates  and  prefers  that  such  plant  be 
now  in  operation. 
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A  NEW  LINE  OF  TAYLOR  RECORDERS 

To  provide  truly  companion  recording 
instrument  for  their  completely  rede¬ 
signed  line  of  Fulscope  Controllers,  the 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester, 
New  York,  have  just  released  their  new 
recorders  for  temperature,  humidity, 
pressure,  load,  rate  of  flow,  liquid  level, 
and  receivers  for  pneumatic  transmission 
systems.  Exclusive  of  the  controller 
mechanism,  the  recorders  and  recording 
controllers  are  identical.  Even  the  cases 
are  drilled  and  tapped  to  receive  any  of 
the  flve  standard  Fulscope  control  mech¬ 
anisms  should  it  be  desirable  to  add  it 
at  a  later  date.  The  new  universal  case 
is  for  both  face  and  flush  mounting.  The 
time  previously  required  for  changing 
charts  is  cut  in  half  by  a  uniquely  de¬ 
signed  mechanism  that  combines  the 
chart  locking  device  and  pen  lifter.  The 
chart  is  easily  removed  and  replaced  with 
one  hand.  A  die-cast  aluminum  chart 
plate  gives  a  rigid  surface  for  pencil 
notations  on  chart  and  for  carrying  the 
chart  clamp  and  pen  lifter. 

An  improved  sub-base  not  only  permits 
more  accurate  calibration,  but  also 
assures  precise  location  of  replacement 
systems  in  the  field  for  optimum 
performance.  Available  with  10  inch 
or  12  inch  charts,  and  with  one,  two  or 
three  pens.  Hundreds  of  standard  chart 
ranges  are  available  for  selection. 


Numerous  other  features  include  a  new 
electric  chart  clock  with  improved  coil 
design,  toally  enclosed  oil-immersed 


New  Taylor 
Recordins  Thermometer 


gears,  and  slower  speed  motor  which  give 
longer  life — also  available  in  explosion- 
proof  type  for  explosive  atmospheres. 
Spring  driven  clock  is  optional. 


HUNT  BROTHERS  ELECTS  DIRECTORS 

Three  new  directors  have  been  elected 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
these  being  Willard  F.  Williamson,  John 
Gallois  and  J.  G.  Anderson.  They  re¬ 
place  F.  L.  Taylor,  O.  R.  West  and 
Evan  Williams. 

MRS.  A.  K.  TICHENOR  DEAD 

Mrs.  Mathilda  Ann  Tichenor,  wife  of 
Austin  K.  Tichenor,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Alaska  Packers 
Association,  passed  away  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  April  23,  following  a  brief  illness. 
Besides  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by 
three  sons. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  6th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Cooking 
School  Forum. 

May  6th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Inter¬ 
national  Stewards  and  Caterers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

May  7th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  South¬ 
west  Optimist  Club. 

May  8th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Vernon 
Rotary  Club. 

May  8th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Consumer  Meeting. 

May  9th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Holly¬ 
wood  High  School  Student  Assembly. 

May  10th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School  Student  Assembly. 

May  11th — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  S  &  W 
Fine  Foods,  Inc. 


THE  INDIANA  E-Z-ADJUST—  THE  PROFIT- COLUMN  PULPER 
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•  It’s  difficult  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust  and  other  pulpers  until  you  see  it  in  operation. 
Greater  capacity?  Yes — much  greater.  But,  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  yield  and  quality  without  interruption  of  pro¬ 
duction  makes  a  NEED  for  it  in  any  plant.  By  a  simple 
movement  of  the  adjusting  wheel,  the  pomace  may  be 
made  drier  or  wetter,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
raw  stock.  You  can  maintain  a  uniformly  high  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  maximum  yield.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  for  pomace  is  made  instantly — as  many  times  an 
hour  or  day  as  necessary — 
without  stopping  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  production  line. 

This  feature,  exclusive 
with  the  E-Z-Adjust,  will 
result  in  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings  during  a  season. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS  PLANT 

•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  is  representative  of  the  superitory 
of  Lanssenkamp  Production  units.  Langsenkamp  Units  are 
designed  to  render  greater  service— to  reduce  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Whatever  your  requirements  may  be,  consult 
L^ngsenkamp.  If  you  do  not  have  our  catalog,  ask  for  it. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant* 

INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


See  our  catalog  for  detailed  description  of 
complete  line  of  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers 
and  Juice  Extractors. 


Instantly  adjustable. 
Completely  Sanitary. 
Capacity  practically  un¬ 
limited. 
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REWRITING  CALIFORNIA  UNEMPLOYMENT  ACT 

OMPLETE  rewriting  of  the  California  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  to  combat  chiselers  is 
forecast  by  members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
following  a  hearing  of  an  Assembly  sub-committee  at 
Sacramento.  The  sub-committee  listened  to  charges 
that  the  act  is  being  administered  so  as  to  encourage 
unemployment,  rather  than  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed.  Many  employers  testified  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  secure  workers,  although 
unemployment  relief  benefits  were  increasing  alarm¬ 
ingly.  They  declared  that  “moral  chiselers”  were  draw¬ 
ing  benefits  with  no  intention  of  taking  jobs.  These 
persons,  it  was  pointed  out,  are  legally  qualified  for 
benefits,  but  are  destroying  the  purpose  of  the  law 
which  was  designed  to  care  for  workers  during  periods 
of  temporary  unemployment. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  that  the  canning 
industry  was  being  a  special  victim  of  chiselers,  owing 
to  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work.  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation’s  employment  ranges  from  5,000  during 
the  off  season  to  35,000  during  busy  summer  months. 
Smaller  canneries  face  the  same  problem.  At  the 
Bercut-Richards  plant  at  Sacramento,  for  example,  the 
number  of  employes  range  from  120  to  1,800. 

At  the  Sacramento  hearing  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  described  the  growing  practice  of  housewives  and 
students  to  work  in  canneries  and  then  claim  benefits 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  She  said  that  two-thirds  of 
cannery  workers  are  w'omen,  of  whom  more  than  60 
per  cent  have  no  other  occupation  than  seasonal  cannery 
work  and  have  no  desire  to  be  employed  at  other 
times.  Yet,  when  the  season  is  over,  these  women  and 
students  line  up  for  benefit  payments,  knowing  that 
there  is  no  more  work  available  and  that  they  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  accept  a  job  if  offered  one.  A 
student  can  work  during  the  summer  season  and  earn 
say  $500.  He  pays  $5  into  the  State  unemployment 
fund  and  the  employer  pays  in  $13.50.  Then  he  returns 
to  school,  applies  for  payments,  and  receives  $226.  The 
housewife  does  the  same.  The  employer’s  merit  rating 
suffers  and  conscientious  workers  pay  the  bill.  More 
and  more  workers  deliberately  quit  their  jobs  to  draw 
benefits  and  thus  enjoy  long  vacations  on  pay.  Some 
go  to  another  locality  and  take  a  job,  thus  drawing 
down  two  pay  checks. 


CHAIN  GROCERY  SALES  DECLINE 

Chain  grocery  store  sales  declined  slightly  in  March, 
from  the  previous  month,  although  there  is  usually  an 
increase  during  that  period  of  the  year,  the  Commerce 
Department  reported  last  week.  The  Department’s 
seasonally  adjusted  index  for  such  sales  dropped  to 
110i/>  in  March  from  IIIV2  February.  February 
sales  had  gained  considerably  more  than  usual  over 
January.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  sales  reporting 
chains  were  up  about  11  per  cent.  Sales  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  were  about  13  per  cent  above  those 
for  the  same  period  in  1939. 
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CALIFORNIA  PEACH  PRODUCTION 

A.  E.  Blair,  Senior  Agricultural  Statistician  cover¬ 
ing  fruit  crops  for  the  California  Co-operative  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  has  brought  out  a  comprehensive 
report  on  California  peaches  which  includes  produc¬ 
tion  utilization  and  price  estimates  for  the  crops  of 
1909  to  1938. 

The  report  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  peaches 
have  been  a  major  crop  in  California  for  many  years 
and  that  fruit  is  grown  in  all  of  the  58  counties  of  the 
State,  with  31  counties  having  plantings  of  100  acres, 
or  more.  The  acreage  review  of  1938  shows  a  total 
of  101,063  acres,  of  which  about  77  per  cent  was  then 
of  bearing  age.  Clingstones  accounted  for  51,918  acres, 
with  49,145  acres  of  freestone  varieties.  About  83 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  is  in  northern  California, 
principally  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

Most  of  the  crop  is  canned  or  dried.  In  recent  years 
55  per  cent  of  the  harvested  tonnage  was  canned  and 
29  per  cent  dried,  the  balance  being  handled  largely 
by  the  fresh  fruit  markets.  In  1909  a  total  of  23,200 
tons  of  clingstone  peaches  was  canned  and  in  1938 
241,800  tons  were  handled  in  this  manner.  The  peak 
was  reached  in  1937  when  canners  handled  322,700 
tons.  In  1909  a  total  of  16,100  tons  of  freestone 
peaches  were  canned,  while  in  1938  but  9,400  tons  were 
utilized  in  this  manner.  Canned  production  reached 
its  peak  in  1919  when  45,600  tons  were  handled.  It 
reached  its  lowest  level  in  1932  when  canners  handled 
but  600  tons. 

In  1909  growers  received  an  average  price  of  $18 
a  ton  for  canning  clingstone  peaches.  This  mounted  to 
as  high  as  $100  a  ton  in  1920,  $88  in  1919  and  $68 
in  1929.  The  lowest  average  price  received  was  in 
1938  when  it  was  but  $8.70,  with  1932  running  a  close 
second  with  $9.30.  There  has  been  much  less  fiuctua- 
tion  in  the  average  prices  paid  for  freestone  peaches 
for  canning.  In  1909  the  price  was  $20  a  ton  and  in 
1938  was  $16,  with  the  highest  reached  in  1920,  when 
it  mounted  to  $64.  The  lowest  paid  was  $12  a  ton 
in  1932. 


CHARGE  CHAIN  TAXES  AID  MONOPOLY 

Graduated  taxes  on  chains  foster  monopolies  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  competitor  in  business  against  new  efficient 
methods,  it  was  stated  last  week,  before  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  sub-committee  conducting  a  hearing  on 
the  Patman  Chain  Store  tax  measure,  now  in  its  fifth 
week.  The  witness,  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commerce  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  held  that  such  a  measure  would  mean  the  subsi¬ 
dising  of  marginal  retailers  and  “other  less  effective 
retail  distributors”  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

M.  J.  Duer,  Exmore,  Va.,  grower  and  shipper,  told 
the  sub-committee  that  chain  stores,  through  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  programs,  had  increased  the 
consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  John  Locher, 
President  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Washington, 
said  the  building  trades  had  enjoyed  good  relations 
with  chains  “and  profited  from  their  growth.” 
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HEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTl^ 


Long 


Service 


Efficient,  sanitary  food  conveyine 
costs  less  with  thislongwearing,  san¬ 
itary  belting  that  has  proven  its  sup¬ 
erior  performance  in  Food  Plants 
from  Coast  to  Coast,  It  will  not 
creep,  weave  nor  jump,  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  while  not  in  use  and  the 
open  mesh  feature  not  only  permits 
the  circulation  of  air  around  products 
in  process,  but  makes  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water  simple  and 
easy. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  now 
widely  used  on  grading,  sorting,  and 
picking  tables,  as  well  as  in  scalders, 
washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  eleva¬ 
tors,  etc.  Its  perfectly  flat  surface 
speeds  up  the  conveying  of  cans, 
boxes,  bottles  and  other  containers 
empty  or  filled. 

Furnished  in  Galvanized  Steel  or 
Monel  Metal  in  any  length  and  prac¬ 
tically  any  width.  Ask  your  Mill 
Supply  House  for  La  Porte  Convey¬ 
or  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WABNEK,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


BOX  124 


LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 
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^Artistic 

Labels 


12  pockets 


tJtiSpeeJl 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Patent  No.  2.111.285 
Other  Patent*  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

IFrite  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


©ALTIMORE.MD. 


THE 

Simpson  sDOELLER 

CO. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Evidence  of  Heavy  Selling  (Which 
Ought  to  Have  Presented  the  Opportunity  of 
Better  Prices) — Futures  Are  Selling — Watch 
Your  Step — Crop  Progressing. 

THE  MARKET — Prices  ruling  on 
canned  foods  generally  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  are,  unsatisfactory  to 
you  as  canners,  but  let  no  one  try 
to  tell  you  that  the  goods  are  not 
selling.  Take  the  Quarterly  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Stock  Report,  as  of 
April  1st,  and  issued  April  30th. 
On  January  1st,  1940,  this  report 
shows  there  were  10,306,387  cases 
of  canned  peas  on  hand.  On  April 
1st,  there  were  but  5,261,454  cases 
on  hand,  a  sale  and  distribution  of 
over  5  million  cases  of  canned  peas 
in  the  three  months — January, 
February  and  March.  That  must 
be  full,  normal  distribution,  and  if 
it  goes  on  during  the  next  3  months 
— April,  May  and  June  (before  the 
great  bulk  of  newly  canned  peas 
can  be  made)  there  will  be  no 
carry-over  whatsoever.  That  does 
not  seem  to  jibe  with  the  usual 
market  report  of  brokers,  journals 
nor  reporters,  does  it?  It  does 
agree  100  per  cent  with  what  we 
have  all  along  said,  and  that  is  that 
distribution  of  canned  foods  is 
heavy  and  steady.  That  is  not  hard 
to  arrive  at,  because  it  is  known — 
and  in  fact  acknowledged,  that 
consumer  buying  is  from  10  per 
cent  to  13  per  cent  greater  than  a 
year  ago — and  that  consumer  de¬ 
mand  could  not  be  supplied  out  of 
the  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  buying 
that  has  been  going  on,  except 
through  steady  and  heavier  than 
usual  buying.  And  you  may  go  on 
to  the  further  deduction  from  this 
style  of  buying  and  of  consumer 
demand,  and  realize  that  there  can 
be  no  worth  while  stocks  of  canned 
foods  being  carried  by  the  distri¬ 
butors  today.  To  claim  otherwise 
just  would  not  make  sense. 

In  the  same  period  canned  corn 
was  reduced  from  12,446,175  cases 
to  8,031,676  cases,  nearly  4I/2  wiil- 
lion  cases;  tomatoes  from  11,- 
559,696  cases  to  6,770,253  cases. 


pretty  nearly  cutting  holdings  in 
half  as  did  canned  peas;  and  for 
green  and  wax  beans  nearly  the 
same  picture :  from  4,492,091  cases 
on  January  1st  to  2,352,447  cases 
by  April  1st. 

Unfortunately  it  seems  useless 
to  analyze  the  situation  in  this  way, 
as  the  sellers  seem  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  One  would  think  that 
every  canner  would  immediately  up 
his  prices  5  cents,  10  cents  or  even 
15  cents  per  dozen,  on  what  stocks 
he  still  owns,  and  if  the  canners  did 
that  and  stood  pat  they  could  not 
help  but  get  the  new  prices,  be¬ 
cause  these  distributors  must  have 
the  goods ;  can’t  live  without  them. 
But  of  course  no  buyer  can  be 
expected  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
he  is  asked,  and  firmly,  because  you 
mean  it.  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  one  great  weakness  about  mar¬ 
keting  canned  foods,  the  canners 
have  no  backbone  about  asking 
prices,  and  particularly  sticking 
for  them  when  they  do  ask,  but 
permit  any  rumor-monger  to  talk 
them  into  his  prices,  which  are  in¬ 
variably  the  lowest  of  the  market. 
Or  maybe  that  chain-buying  throt¬ 
tle,  referred  to  last  week,  works 
more  efficiently  than  even  we  think. 
But  one  thing  sure,  you  will  never 
get  a  better  price  for  your  goods 
unless  you  ask  for  it.  And  you  will 
seldom  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  you  have  right  now. 

And  if  we  may  judge  from  a  can- 
ner’s  market  letter  in  front  of  us 
they  are  buying  futures.  He  says : 
“Considering  the  fact  that  we  have 
booked  over  100,000  cases  of  future 
goods,  and  that  the  outlook  for 
peas  (in  this  Tri-State  region)  is 
distinctly  poor,  we  have  withdrawn 
some  prices  and  advanced  others.” 
We  have  only  to  remark,  anent 
the  selling  of  futures,  that  con¬ 
sidering  the  world-wide  war  condi¬ 
tions,  futures  in  canned  foods  at 
today’s  prices  look  like  a  “cinch” 
for  the  buyers ;  and,  per  contra,  the 
possibility  of  heavy  losses  for  the 
sellers,  the  canners.  There  has 
never  been  a  war  yet  that  prices  on 
foods  did  not  go  over  the  top,  and 


they  will  go  higher  if  we  stay  out 
than  if  we  go  in.  The  chill  that 
came  over  all  commodity  prices, 
due  to  the  wars,  is  passing  off,  we 
believe,  and  the  upswing  is  setting 
in.  Watch  it. 

In  the  following  market  reports 
you  have  a  good  picture  of  canned 
food  conditions;  and  they  hold  as 
true  in  this  Baltimore  market  as 
elsewhere.  So  there  is  no  need  re¬ 
peating  here.  Read  them  carefully 
to  get  a  full  view  of  the  situation. 

Despite  apparently  inclement 
weather,  with  snows  and  cold  to 
keep  the  growers  off  the  job  of  soil 
preparation  and  seeding,  crops 
seem  to  be  coming  on.  Though  we 
seem  to  have  had  abundant  rains 
and  moisture  in  the  form  of  heavy 
snows,  and  severe  damage  to  vege¬ 
table  and  some  fruit  crops  from 
unusual  frost  visitations,  there 
come  reports  that  sub-soil  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  moisture.  And  the  season 
is  not  as  backward  as  it  seems. 

You  have  your  Almanac  to 
browse  through  this  week — and  for 
the  rest  of  the  year — and  you  have 
an  interesting  study  on  the  cost  of 
canned  tomatoes,  as  of  this  date, 
elsewhere  in  this  ssue,  and  which 
you  ought  to  study  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  act  upon  sanely.  Likewise 
a  very  timely  piece  of  advice  about 
the  battle  against  the  well-known 
pea  louse,  or  as  more  politely 
known,  the  aphis,  which  might  be  a 
real  problem,  especially  if  coming 
months  present  great  heat  and  lack 
of  moisture. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Replacement  Broadening  Out — Price  Con¬ 
cessions  Cone — Grapefruit  Prices  Higher — 
Imported  Fish  Jumping — Asparagus  Prices 
Must  Be  Higher — Very  Few  Cheap  Sellers  of 
Tomatoes  Now — Eastern  Canned  Corn 
Cleaning  Out — Northwest  Fruits  Quoted — 
Better  Fruit  Volume. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  May  3,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — Replacement  busi¬ 
ness  in  canned  foods  has  broad¬ 
ened  out  somewhat,  and  the  under- 
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tone  of  the  market  continues  to 
gather  strength  as  cheaply-priced 
lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
more  difficult  to  locate.  California 
fruits  demonstrate  what  is  taking 
place  at  this  time  in  canned  foods. 
Some  fairly  deep  concessions  could 
be  had  a  few  weeks  ago  on  such 
things  as  peaches,  Royal  Anne 
cherries  and  fruit  cocktail.  Today 
there  are  very  few  sellers  of  these 
canned  fruits  below  list. 

Grapefruit  juice  in  the  mean¬ 
while  has  been  advanced  further, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  im¬ 
ported  fish  line  continues  to  spiral 
upward  in  price  is  startling  the 
distributing  trades.  Events  of 
great  interest  to  the  canner  are 
taking  place  in  vegetables  also. 
Spot  prices  on  canned  vegetables 
are  hardening  as  unsold  supplies 
from  the  1939  packs  dwindle.  Ad¬ 
vances  in  prices  for  tomatoes  and 
lima  beans  are  forecast  this  week 
in  a  reliable  trade  quarter.  Did 
you  by  any  chance  overlook  the 
shipment  figures  for  tomato  juice, 
or  the  dent  of  one  million  cases  in 
the  remaining  supply? 

ASPARAGUS — It  is  reported  that 
California  growers  have  obtained 
up  to  5%.  to  5%  cents  a  pound  for 
all  green  and  4%  cents  for  the 
regular  asparagus,  which  would 
indicate  substantially  higher  open¬ 
ing  prices  than  was  the  case  a  year 
ago.  These  bonuses  would  imply 
that  growers  have  booked  their 
production  for  the  packers  as  well 
as  for  the  fresh  market.  Last 
year  the  canners  paid,  if  we  re¬ 
member  correctly,  41/4  cents  for  all 
green  and  3V4  cents  for  regular, 
which  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  packers  had  to  bid  up  the 
market  this  year  in  order  to  obtain 
asparagus.  It  is  said  that  each  V2 
cent  advance  in  fresh  asparagus  is 
equivalent  to  12  cents  to  14  cents 
in  the  price  of  the  canned  article 
per  dozen. 

TOMATOES  —  Offerings  of  Tri- 
States  standard  tomatoes  below 
60  cents  for  No.  2s  found  willing 
buyers  this  week,  so  quickly  does 
sentiment  change  in  this  market. 
There  are  still  some  cheap  sellers 
in  the  market  but  they  are  very 
few,  and  the  Peninsula  basis  can  be 
placed  at  421/2  cents  to  43  cents  for 
No.  Is,  60  cents  to  61  cents  for  No. 


2s,  85  cents  for  No.  2i/>s,  90  cents 
for  No.  3s,  and  $2.65  for  No.  10s, 
factory.  With  no  larger  packs  of 
Florida  or  Texas  tomatoes  in  sight 
at  this  time  there  is  a  tendency  in 
distributing  trades  to  look  for 
moderately  higher  levels.  In  this 
connection  a  market  authority  this 
week  expects  that  the  work  of  the 
Canned  Tomato  Association,  Inc., 
will  yield  results.  Extra  standards 
at  Maryland-Pennsylvania  plants 
are  quoted  this  week  at  70  cents  to 
75  cents  for  No.  2s,  92i/>  cents  to 
$1  for  2i/>s,  and  $2.85  for  No.  10s, 
factory. 

TOMATO  JUICE — The  April  1  fig¬ 
ures  explain  the  firm  position  of 
this  canned  product,  stocks  on  hand 
on  that  date  amounting  to  4,306,518 
cases  against  5,277,247  cases  on 
April  1,  1939.  The  N.  C.  A.  shows 
that  shipments  for  the  season  have 
run  far  ahead  of  the  similar  period 
last  year,  9,168,046  cases  against 
6,761,343  cases.  March  shipments 
this  year  were  1,082,234  cases  as 
against  705,259  in  March,  1939. 
Listed  prices  of  Maryland-Pennsyl¬ 
vania  packers  are  firm :  No.  1 
(10i/>  oz.)  40  cents.  No.  10  tins, 
$2.45. 

CORN — Prices  for  crushed  Ever¬ 
green  and  crushed  Golden  Bantam 
continue  to  reflect  a  comparatively 
large  supply  of  these  varieties  in 
certain  areas,  although  unsold  corn 
holdings  in  the  aggregate  are  far 
from  burdensome.  Cream  style 
Evergreen,  Maryland  factories,  is 
quoted  at  60  cents  to  62i/>  cents  for 
standard  in  No.  2s,  and  Golden 
Bantam,  fancy,  at  80  cents  for  No. 
2s.  No.  10  sizes  of  all  types  have 
undergone  a  good  cleanup  in  Mary- 
land-Delaware-Pennsylvania,  and 
the  remaining  lots  are  quoted  high. 

LIMAS — New  York  trade  quar¬ 
ters  are  expecting  the  market  to 
work  higher  before  the  new  crop 
becomes  available  next  summer. 
Offerings  from  the  Peninsula  cur¬ 
rently  which  are  meeting  with  dis¬ 
tributor  interest  quote  No.  2  fresh 
white  at  621/2  cents.  No.  2  fancy 
small  green  at  $1.15,  and  No.  10 
fresh  white  at  $3.50,  factory. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — First  offer¬ 
ings  of  canned  berries  reached  the 
trade  this  week  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  prices  named  were 


slightly  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Not  all  lists  have  been  received 
thus  far,  however.  Prices  for  No. 
2  sizes,  fancy  and  choice,  were  as 
follows:  Gooseberries,  $1.45  and 
$1.35 ;  Marshall  strawberries, 
$1.70  and  $1.55;  Loganberries, 
$1.45  and  $1.35;  Black  raspberries, 
$1.85  and  $1.70;  Red  raspberries, 
$1.85  and  $1.70;  Youngberries, 
$1.40  and  $1.30;  Blackberries, 
$1.25  and  $1.15. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  An  im¬ 
proved  volume  of  distributor  buy¬ 
ing  has  made  for  a  better  tone  and 
the  trade  notes  the  disappearance 
of  cheap  offerings  in  R.  A.  cherries, 
cling  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail. 
The  buying  has  not  been  heavy  but 
should  improve  in  the  weeks  to 
come,  and  traders  note  an  in¬ 
creased  degree  of  confidence  among 
packers.  There  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  steps  will  be  taken  this 
year  to  grant  the  Allies  credits 
toward  food  purchases  in  order  to 
dispose  of  surplus  dried  and  can¬ 
ned  fruits.  Some  difficulties  face 
this  plan  although  they  are  not 
believed  to  be  great. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — Owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  fresh  citrus 
market,  a  Florida  packer  found  it 
necessary  to  advance  prices  for 
grapefruit  and  orange  juice.  Un¬ 
sweetened  grapefruit  juice  was  re¬ 
vised  upward  to  60  cents  for  No. 
2s,  and  to  $1.35  for  the  46-ounce 
container.  Blended  unsweetened 
was  moved  up  to  65  cents  and 
$1.43,  and  orange  juice  to  571/2 
cents  and  $1.30,  respectively,  f .  o.  b. 
Tampa.  Fancy  segments.  No.  2s, 
are  held  anywhere  from  95  cents 
to  $1.  Advances  have  also  taken 
place  in  Texas  where  packing  has 
ended  and  where  remaining  stocks 
are  in  hands  of  a  few  financially 
strong  interests. 

IMPORTED  FISH — The  last  ship¬ 
ment  of  Norwegian  sardines  ex¬ 
pected  under  present  conditions 
arrived  during  the  week  on  the 
steamer  Mormacsea  which  carried 
about  2,000  cases.  This  followed  an 
adequate  shipment  of  Portuguese 
sardines  which  arrived  the  week 
before.  The  Norwegians  are  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult  each  day  to 
locate,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
well-known  brands  have  disap- 
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peared  into  distribution  entirely. 
The  Mussas  in  olive  oil,  14s,  are 
named  around  $11  per  case  of  100 
for  2-layers,  and  the  2-layer  cross¬ 
pack  around  $11.50.  Portuguese 
sardines  and  anchovies  have  moved 
higher  along  with  shipping,  insur¬ 
ance  and  landing  costs. 

MAINE  SARDINES — Fishing  results 
have  been  so  poor  this  season  that 
the  trade  is  now  discussing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  advance  in  packers’ 
prices  over  last  year’s  level  of  $3.35 
for  keyless  oil  quarters.  Increases 
also  have  taken  place  in  packing 
costs  and  labor  charges. 

SALMON — The  packing  season 
for  Columbia  River  salmon  offi¬ 
cially  got  under  way  on  May  1,  but 
agreement  on  prices  is  still  lacking 
between  the  canners  and  fishermen. 
The  latter  are  said  to  be  holding 
out  for  15  cents  a  pound  on  chi- 
nook,  or  3  cents  more  than  they 
received  last  year.  The  packers 
have  offered  I21/2  cents  a  pound,  or 
•  2  cent  more  than  in  1939.  Volume 
could  not  be  had  at  the  basis  sought 
by  the  fishermen,  it  is  stated,  as  it 
would  add  30  cents  a  dozen  to 
prices  on  halves. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Current  Prices  Considered  the  Low — Foot¬ 
balling  Tomatoes — Late  Planting  of  Peas 
and  Firm  Spot  Market — Beans  Routine — 
Spot  Beets  Cleaning  Up — Carrots  Scarce — 
Fruit  Rumors — Sardines  Strong. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  May  3,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  With  but  a 
few  exceptions  the  canned  food  line 
is  firm  and  confidence  is  develop¬ 


ing  that  today’s  levels  will  prove 
low. 

There  is  some  talk  going  the 
rounds  that  the  U.  S.  A.  will  extend 
credit  for  shipment  of  food  abroad 
and  if  that  should  work  out,  canned 
foods  generally  should  be  in  good 
positron. 

TOMATOES — This  is  one  item  that 
apparently  is  being  battered 
around  and  all  hope  for  a  reason¬ 
able  recovery  seems  forlorn.  The 
going  market  in  Indiana  today  is — 
No.  2  tin  standards,  60c  factory; 
No.  2U2  tin  standards,  80c  factory; 
No.  10  tin  standards,  $2.50  fac¬ 
tory,  with  broad  or  liberal  buying, 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

PEAS  —  Interest  centers  in  the 
seeding  operations.  Reports  have 
it  that  due  to  the  lateness,  Indiana 
canners  will  not  be  able  to  plant  all 
of  their  intended  acreage.  Work  is 
progressing  steadily  in  Wisconsin 
where  it  looks  as  if  more  than  the 
usual  percentage  of  Alaskas  will 
be  planted  this  year  as  compared 
with  sweets.  Canners  in  the  Badger 
State  formerly  planted  50  per  cent 
Alaskas  and  50  per  cent  sweets. 
This  season,  some  say  the  ratio  will 
probably  be  65  per  cent  Alaskas  to 
35  per  cent  sweets. 

Due  to  delayed  planting  and  the 
season  in  general,  some  firmness 
has  developed  in  spots.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  still  purchase 
standard  peas,  particularly  stand¬ 
ard  No.  4  sieve  sweets  at  85c 
factory. 

Some  undercover  selling  of 
futures  has  been  reported.  Most 
Wisconsin  canners  have  not  issued 
their  usual  future  prices  and 


apparently  are  not  anxious  to  enter 
into  1940  commitments. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Routine 
trading  on  spots  with  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket.  Quite  a  number  of  grades  in 
green  beans  are  cleaned  up,  such 
as — No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  1  sieve 
whole  green.  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2 
sieve  whole  green,  with  No.  10s  in 
all  whole  green  siftings,  quite 
scarce. 

No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  quoted  at  6714c  to  70c  factory 
but  the  real  interest  has  been  in 
extra  standard  cut  green  at  75c 
delivered  Chicago. 

Wax  beans  have  continued  their 
slow  movement  and  futures  have 
been  only  sparingly  booked. 

BEETS  —  That  everything  in  the 
way  of  spots  will  be  cleaned  up 
prior  to  the  new  packing  this  com¬ 
ing  fall,  seems  evident  as  cut  and 
sliced  grades  are  already  scarce 
and  most  of  the  whole  sizes  have 
been  difficult  to  find  for  some 
months  past. 

One  or  two  canners  who  came 
out  with  low  future  prices  have 
booked  sizeable  volume. 

CARROTS — No.  2  diced  carrots  as 
well  as  No.  10  tin  diced  carrots  are 
almost  unobtainable  in  these  parts 
and  the  Chicago  trade  are  looking 
to  New  York  State  where  No.  2 
fancy  diced  are  quoted  at  70c  to 
7214c  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — 5714c  is  the  going  market 
on  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  juice  in 
both  Texas  and  Florida.  46  oz.  is 
quoted  firm  at  $1.25.  Authorities 
maintain  that  in  the  entire  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  it  would 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more*longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

IVrile  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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be  difficult  today  to  purchase  more 
than  four  or  five  cars  of  the  46  oz. 
One  feature  of  the  Texas  situation 
is  that  this  season’s  pack  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  in  number 
of  cases  as  last  season  but  a  million 
cases  of  the  5%  oz.  tin  of  juice  was 
packed  and  that  small  size  has 
moved  almost  entirely  through 
channels  other  than  the  grocery 
trade. 

Grapefruit  segments  in  Florida 
are  firm  at  a  price  range  of  97V^c 
to  $1.05. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — All  kinds  of 
reports  from  the  Golden  Coast  are 
received  in  Chicago  as  to  apricots. 
Some  of  these  are  that  canners  will 
be  forced  to  pay  $75  per  ton  and 
upward  for  the  fruit.  A  buyer  can 
(as  a  broker  remarked  yesterday) 
laugh  that  off  but,  look  what’s 
happened  to  asparagus.  Canners 
of  the  latter  item  figured  on  paying 
around  4c  and  now  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  5c. 

Spot  trading  in  yellow  cling 
peaches  has  livened  up  a  little  and 
the  market  is  firm  with — No.  2^/4 
standards  Y.  C.,  $1.15;  No.  21/4 
choice  Y.  C.,  $1.25. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Berry 
prices  have  appeared  on  1940  pack¬ 
ing  and  some  business  has  been 
booked. 

Of  chief  interest  is  the  short 
crop  of  prunes.  Some  say  it  will 
not  be  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
last  year  and  already  that  has  had 
a  strengthening  influence  on  the 
remaining  spot  prunes. 

FISH  —  The  entire  sardine  mar¬ 
ket  is  one  of  strength  due  to  the 
inability  to  secure  Norwegian 
packing.  Tuna  continues  firm. 
Shrimp  is  quoted  at  $1.15,  $1.20 
and  $1.25  Gulf  for  small,  medium 
and  large.  Salmon  is  holding  its 
own. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  —  Last 
Sunday,  April  28th,  all  Chicago  set 
their  clocks  up  an  hour.  Your  re¬ 
porter,  instead  of  getting  down  to 
work  at  8  A.  M.  Central  Standard 
Time,  will  now  have  to  show  up  on 
the  job  at  7  A.  M. 

A  G.  H.  S.  wrote  to  one  of  our 
local  newspapers  the  following: 


“There  is  no  such  thing  as  day¬ 
light  saving  time.  When  you  turn 
the  clock  ahead  one  hour  you  only 
change  the  position  of  the  hands 
on  the  dial.  The  correct  time  or 
standard,  Greenwich  time,  which 
has  been  made  official  by  Congress 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
remains  the  same.  The  foolish 
system  of  daylight  saving  time  has 
cost  Chicago  25  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.” 

And  believe  it  or  not,  there’s  a 
lot  in  what  G.  H.  S.  says. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Quiet  Movement,  Prices  Firm — Light  Tomato 
Holdings,  But  Demand  Lighter — Asparagus 
Crop  Rushing  In — Prices  to  Growers  4  Cents 
for  White,  5  Cents  for  All  Green — Pineapple 
Prices  Extended  —  Pears  Firmest  In  List, 
Apricots  Next — Pea  Stocks  Depleted — “As¬ 
paragus  Style”  Sweet  Potatoes — 

Labor  Agreement  Signed. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1940. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  here  is  running  along  without 
noticeable  changes  in  price  lists  or 
in  volume  of  business.  In  many 
lines,  stocks  are  badly  broken  and 
surpluses  light  and  even  where 
there  are  fair-sized  holdings  can¬ 
ners  are  not  making  efforts  to 
force  sales.  Prices  in  general  are 
looked  upon  as  firm.  Additional 
rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  to 
freshen  growing  crops  and  ample 
supplies  in  most  lines  seem  in 
sight. 

TOMATOES — While  the  California 
canned  tomato  market  seems  to  be 
in  an  excellent  condition  from  a 
statistical  standpoint,  passing  busi¬ 
ness  is  largely  confined  to  small 
orders.  Canners  held  stocks  of 
758,515  cases  on  April  1,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,113,531  cases  a  year 
ago  at  a  corresponding  date.  It 
seems  very  difficult  to  locate  solid 
pack  at  less  than  90  cents  for  No. 
Is,  $1.05  for  No.  2s,  $1.35  for  No. 
2V2S  and  $4.35  for  No.  10s.  Stocks 
of  standards  are  better  distributed 
and  prices  are  less  uniform,  with 
No.  21/2  standards  offered  at  $1.00 
and  $1.021/2»  and  other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  has  been 
coming  on  with  a  rush  the  last  few 
days,  owing  to  the  combination  of 
gentle  showers  and  warm  weather. 
The  shipping  season  has  been  a 
long  one  and  growers  have  profit¬ 
ed,  as  a  result.  Canners  are  pay¬ 
ing  about  four  cents  a  pound  for 
natural  grass  and  5  cents  for  all¬ 
green,  with  some  purchases  made 
at  even  a  higher  price.  Opening 
prices  on  new  pack  have  not  been 
named,  at  this  writing,  but  are 
expected  within  the  next  ten  days. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  higher 
than  in  recent  years. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Canned  pineapple 
business  continues  brisk  with  some 
grades  and  sizes  rather  difficult  to 
locate  for  immediate  delivery.  On 
April  29,  announcement  was  made 
of  a  further  extension  of  present 
prices  and  terms  until  June  15.  In 
the  past  the  extensions  have  been 
for  a  longer  period  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  unwise  to  make  a  long 
extension,  owing  to  unsettled  world 
conditions. 

FRUITS — California  fruits  have 
been  moving  about  as  in  recent 
weeks,  with  pears  the  firmest  in  the 
list  and  apricots  also  showing 
genuine  strength.  As  the  season 
advances  it  is  becoming  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  apricot  crop  will  be 
much  smaller  than  last  year,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  canners  will  have  to 
pay  substantially  more  for  fruit. 
A  light  crop  of  cherries  is  also  in 
prospect,  but  a  good  crop  seems  in 
sight  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Fruit  cocktail  is  getting  a  little 
more  attention  at  the  lower  prices 
quoted  recently  by  some  operators. 

PEAS  —  New  lists  have  been 
brought  out  by  some  interests  on 
spot  peas  of  Utah  pack  but  these 
have  more  to  do  with  withdrawals 
because  of  sold  up  conditions  than 
to  any  changes  in  price.  In  Del 
Monte  brand,  for  example,  but  one 
item  is  now  available.  No.  2  tall  at 
$1,271/2  in  Early  Garden.  Extra 
standards  are  offered  in  some 
brands  at  $1.00  for  blended  and  4 
sieve,  971/4  cents  for  5  sieve  and  95 
cents  for  six  sieve. 

PUMPKIN — Oregon  pack  pump¬ 
kin  is  quoted  in  this  market  at  65 
cents  for  No.  2  tall  and  82i/^  cents 
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for  No.  2i/>s  for  May  and  June 
shipment.  Some  canners  did  not 
make  a  pack  of  pumpkin  last  year 
and  stocks  lack  much  of  being 
excessive. 

SWEET  POTATOES  —  There  has 
been  a  good  call  for  asparagus  style 
sweet  potatoes  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  can  be  located  in  the  No.  2 
size.  A  featured  brand  is  still  to 
be  had  in  the  No.  21/0  size  at  $1.50. 

LABOR  AGREEMENT  —  Northern 
California  A.F.L.  cannery  workers 
have  voted  to  accept  a  master 
agreement  submitted  by  employers 
for  the  1940  canning  season. 
About  60,000  workers  will  be 
affected.  The  wage  scale  is  about 
the  same  as  that  in  effect  last  year, 
with  a  provision  included  for  a 
base  hourly  pay  program  for 
weekly  and  monthly  workers. 
Workers  had  demanded  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  five  cents  an  hour 
differential  in  rural  canneries,  but 
this  is  not  a  part  of  the  agreement. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

To  Pack  Any  Green  Beans  A  New  Crop 
Will  Have  To  Be  Planted — Farmers  Now 
Equipped  To  Make  Quick  Changes — Shrimp 
Production  Better — No  Canning  Yet — Crab 
Production  Slow. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  3,  1940. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  best  solution 
to  the  bean  pack  in  this  section 
seems  to  be  to  plow  under  the  first 
crop  that  was  planted  and  damaged 
by  the  freeze,  and  replace  it  with 
a  new  one  that  should  be  ready  to 
harvest  in  six  to  seven  weeks,  be¬ 
cause  from  the  general  reports,  the 
first  crop  is  nearly  50  per  cent 
gone,  and  of  what  is  left  the  yield 
will  be  cut  another  25  per  cent,  so 
unless  some  more  beans  are 
planted,  there  will  not  be  enough 
harvested  for  the  canneries  to 
operate  successfully. 

Nevertheless,  things  may  not  be 
as  bad  as  they  look  and  two  or 
three  weeks  of  favorable  weather 
may  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
crop  that  is  not  now  apparent.  At 
any  rate,  the  farmers  are  the  ones 


to  decide  what  is  best  with  the 
present  situation. 

There  was  a  time  when  farmers 
had  to  plan  days  ahead  and  line  up 
a  big  crew  of  farm  hands,  before 
attempting  to  plow  under  and  pre¬ 
pare  their  land  for  a  new  crop,  but 
now  with  tractors  and  improved 
farm  implements,  farmers  can 
almost  decide  overnight  what  to  do 
and  they  can  do  in  three  days  what 
it  took  before,  two  weeks  to  do. 

Quotations  still  appear  to  be  ir¬ 
regular  arid  not  only  on  beans,  but 
other  commodities  as  well,  which 
reflects  an  uncertain  tone  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions,  which  is 
to  be  expected,  due  to  the  war  and 
the  unseasonable  weather. 

SHRIMP  —  Shrimp  production 
picked  up  somewhat  last  week,  but 
strong  southeast  winds  this  week 
have  handicapped  the  fishermen 
and  shrimp  are  going  to  be  scarce 
this  week. 

The  bulk  of  the  shrimp  handled 
here  comes  from  the  Louisiana 
Marsh  and  boats  from  both  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama  are  fishing  in 
the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

Biloxi,  Mississippi,  boats  fish 
regularly  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh, 
because  Biloxi  is  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  Marsh  and  the  Biloxi 
sea  food  factories  have  been  get¬ 
ting  about  75  per  cent  of  their  raw 
material  from  there,  for  years  and 
years. 

The  Alabama  sea  food  factories 
are  a  good  distance  from  the 
Louisiana  Marsh  and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  Alabama  boats  go  to  the 
Louisiana  Marsh  to  fish. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  taking 
place  in  this  section,  due  to  the 
price  being  too  high  at  present  and 
all  the  shrimp  produced  are 
shipped  raw,  headless. 

Some,  headless,  peeled  and 
cooked  shrimp  are  being  put  up  in 
one  gallon  cans,  but  they  are  not 
processed  and  they  are  shipped 
packed  in  ice.  This  part  of  the 
business  has  been  greatly  developed 
in  the  last  twenty  years  and  large 
quantities  of  peeled,  headless 
cooked  shrimp  on  ice  are  being  sold 
by  retail  markets  all  over  the 
country. 


Of  these,  the  ones  with  the  sand 
vein  removed  are  proving  very 
popular. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of 
crab  meat  picked  up  somewhat  last 
week,  but  weather  conditions  have 
been  unfavorable  the  first  part  of 
this  week  and  production  has 
dropped  off. 

It  takes  warm  weather  for  the 
production  of  crab  meat,  as  cold 
weather  causes  the  crabs  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  or  move  to 
a  warmer  climate.  We  have  not 
had  many  Spring  days  so  far  this 
year,  and  this  has  kept  crab  meat 
production  at  a  low  ebb  in  this 
section. 

The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is 
45  cents  per  pound  and  the  claw 
35  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Grapefruit  Market  Gives  Good  Promise  — 
Tomato  Picture  Strong — Low  Kraut  Prices 
Continue — Interest  in  Mexican  Pineapple 
Juice. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  May  3,  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  With  the 
1939-40  Grapefruit  season  officially 
over  at  12:00  Mid-night  April  30th, 
the  $10,000,000.00  Texas  grape¬ 
fruit  industry  has  begun  a  little  re¬ 
adjusting  of  its  economic  mac¬ 
hinery.  Fresh  fruit  is  no  longer 
available  for  shipment,  and  with 
many  packers  of  Juice  reporting 
cleaned  out  warehouses,  prices  have 
advanced  in  anticipation  of  a  re¬ 
turning  interest  among  buyers. 
No.  2  Juice  cannot  be  had  for  less 
than  57^/2  cents  f.  o.  b.  common 
valley  points,  nor  46-ounce  Juice 
purchased  for  less  than  $1.25.  Not 
in  many  a  day  has  the  juice  market 
held  forth  so  much  promise  to 
those  who  speculate  on  carry-over 
stocks,  regrettably,  perhaps,  num¬ 
bering  fewer  and  fewer  from  year 
to  year. 
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TOMATOES  —  There  was  a  hurri¬ 
cane  in  East  Texas  last  night,  but 
at  this  writing  damage  if  any  to 
tomatoes  is  not  known.  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  further  mishaps, 
the  tomato  picture  continues 
strong,  and  Texas  canners  are  opti¬ 
mistic  of  the  future  tomato  deal. 
While  no  one  has  yet  released 
prices,  there  is  strong  feeling  that 
when  prices  do  appear,  they  will 
be  with  Is  at  45  cents  or  better,  2s 
at  65  cents  or  better.  Orders  are 
being  booked  on  S.  A.  P.  basis  only. 
As  compared  with  750,000  cases 
packed  last  year,  estimate  on  this 
season’s  pack  is  placed  at  not  more 
than  350,000  cases.  All  in  all,  it 
so  far  is  a  sellers’  market.  And 


that  is  one  of  the  good  things  of 
life. 

As  in  all  sellers’  markets,  there 
is  a  powerful  spirit  of  co-operation 
down  here  amongst  canners.  And 
there  is  a  feeling  the  man  who  tries 
to  break  that  spirit  will  carry  the 
stigma  of  being  a  stupid  man  all 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

KRAUT — Low  prices  continue  to 
prevail  on  this  item,  and  no  change 
from  last  week.  Movement  fair 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  But  note 
one  packer  sold  2s  at  45  cents, 
which  does  not  speak  well. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
Small  supply  left,  prices  un¬ 


changed.  Is  at  40  cents,  2s  at  60 
cents. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  —  Widespread 
interest  evidenced  in  Mexican  pine¬ 
apple  juice,  and  at  least  one  dis¬ 
tributor  is  of  the  opinion  a  5-ounce 
can  might  attain  same  popularity 
as  the  5-ounce  grapefruit  juice.  No 
prices  yet  released  on  this  item, 
which  should  begin  moving  about 
last  of  June.  Mexican  pineapple 
is  very  sweet,  and  if  properly  ex¬ 
ploited,  should  do  well.  It  has  not 
yet  received  that  exploitation. 

HOMINY — 2s  at  471/2,  21/2S  at  65c. 
Advised  some  lots  2s  sold  42V2C, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Utilization  of  Tomato  Crop 

Discussion  of  Factors  Involved  in  Canners’  Plans  on  Acreages  for  Current  Year 


From  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 

The  tomato  crop  is  utilized  for  packing  a  number  of 
tomato  products  in  addition  to  canned  tomatoes.  The 
percentage  of  the  crop  utilized  for  each  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  variation  in  the 
utilization  of  the  tomato  crop  for  the  several  products 
canned  is  considerable  as  among  the  different  States. 
In  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  practically  all  of  the  tomato 
crop  is  used  for  canned  tomatoes.  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia  fully  90  per  cent  is  used  for  canned  tomatoes, 
whereas  in  California  and  New  York,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  is  used  for  canning  tomatoes.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  uses  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

These  facts  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
analyzing  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  showing  the  intended  acreage  for  tomatoes 
for  1940.  The  largest  increase  reported  is  for  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee  and  Arkansas  where  practically  all  of 
the  crop  is  used  for  canned  tomatoes.  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  however,  have  reported  intentions  to  decrease 
their  tomato  acreage  for  1940.  In  1939,  the  crop  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  utilized  as  follows:  35.8 
per  cent  for  canned  tomatoes;  15.2  per  cent  for  juice; 
the  remaining  49  per  cent  probably  was  utilized  for  the 
other  tomato  products. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  utilization 
for  these  products  varies  considerably  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  packing,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  from  the 
intended  acreage  the  probable  tonnage  that  will  be 
used  for  packing  canned  tomatoes.  Even  if  one  could 
estimate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  probable 
utilization  for  canning  tomatoes  and  for  juice,  there 
would  remain  the  problem  of  predicting  the  tonnage 


that  might  be  produced  from  the  380,350  acres  which 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  reports  as  can¬ 
ners’  intentions  to  plant.  Yields  have  varied  during 
recent  years  from  an  average  of  3.3  tons  in  1931  to 
the  record  high  yield  of  5.58  tons  per  acre  in  1939. 
The  government’s  report  points  out,  however,  that  if 
yields  this  year  are  in  line  with  the  ten-year  (1930-39) 
average,  the  357,500  acres  in  prospect  for  harvest 
would  product  around  1,508,600  tons  of  tomatoes  which 
is  24.4  per  cent  less  than  the  1,995,300  tons  produced 
in  1939. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  1937  and  1939,  as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  gives  figures,  computed  by  the 
Association’s  Division  of  Statistics,  showing  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  total  production  utilized  as  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  juice.  For  States  where  the  per¬ 
centages  shown  exceed  100  per  cent,  the  utilization,  as 
computed  from  the  Association’s  pack  statistics,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  tonnage  reported. 

1937  1939 

Utilization  Utilization 


Total 

produc¬ 

tion 

Canned 

toma¬ 

toes 

Tomato 

juice 

Total 

produc¬ 

tion 

Canned 

toma¬ 

toes 

Tomat ) 
juice 

state 

Tons 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Tons 

I'rr  cent 

Per  cent 

New  York  . 

142,800 

21.7 

34.2 

171,600 

24.8 

20.3 

Maryland  . 

176,900 

104.5 

10.2 

191,100 

94.2 

8.0 

Delaware  . 

42,900 

34.9 

33,500 

17.9 

New  Jersey  . 

137,700 

2.9 

43.4 

197,300 

4.9 

50.7 

Pennsylvania  . 

66,200 

19.7 

33.3 

131,000 

19.5 

13.6 

Va.  and  W.  Va . 

65.,500 

90.9 

12.1 

57,400 

88.0 

9.4 

Ohio  . 

69,300 

39.1 

5.7 

184,800 

29.0 

4.1 

Indiana  . 

427,700 

26.4 

19.4 

361,.500 

29.0 

15.9 

Illinois  . 

44,100 

29.5 

79.5 

38,900 

23.4 

44.5 

Tenn.-Ky . 

36,.';00 

82.2 

8.2 

13..500 

69.6 

11.1 

Ark.  and  Mo . 

67,000 

122.3 

29,100 

105.2 

9.3 

Colorado  . 

25,400 

56.0 

16.0 

16,500 

70.9 

16.4 

Utah  . 

.54,400 

64.3 

5.4 

60,800 

53.6 

7.1 

California  . 

448,400 

21.0 

13.2 

380,400 

21.5 

8.3 

other  States  . 

121„500 

44.4 

7.4 

127,900 

.52.8 

4.5 

Total . 

1,926,300 

40.0 

18.5 

1,995,300 

35.8 

1.5.2 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V4 . . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.36 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 .  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.70 

3.35 


3.25 


1.00 
’".'96 
'.’70 
’  ”.’6  6 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  >4  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2., 
No.  10  . 


1.26 

7.26 

1.15 

1.16 
5.50 

.85 

4.60 
.62 

3.60 
.60 


.80 

.95 

4.00 

.70 

.90 

3.25 


.80 

'S.60 


3.76 

.90 


CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.50 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

-  ancy  No.  2 . 

1.15 

Central 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

.76 

.80 

3.86 

.67% 

.67% 

.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.45 

1.50 

6.00 

5.60 

1.10 

.96 

.96 

5.50 

•87% 

.77% 

.80 

3.76 

4.50 

.77% 

.76 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.76 

.70 

’".?6 

3.50 

3.25 

3.60 

1.55 

1.36 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

6.00 

.92% 

.90 

4.75 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

1.10 

.86 

1.36 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

4.00 

3.26 

5.00 

.65 

.70 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.67%  .72% 
.72%  .80 

3.00  3.26 


.72% 

3.25 


1.06 

4.90 

.85 


.70  .72% 

3.00  3.26 


1.10 

5.00 

1.00 


.76  .80 

3.50  3.75 

1.36  1.60 

4.85  5.50 

1.20  1.20 

5.00  5.25 

1.60  1.50 

i.25  1.25 

.90  ".’90 

".’90  ’796 

_  1.06 

’".‘86  ’".’96 

1.10  _ _ 

3.36  _ 

06” 

”.’66  ”!70 

’I’i’ii)  ’i!26 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


.90 

5.13 

.80 

4.76 

.70 

4.00 

.92% 

6.26 

.85 

4.76 

.76 

4.00 

1.00 


1.15 

5.25 

.82% 

6.00 


1.05 

6.30 

1.00 


4.60 

1.16 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.02% 

4.85  5.25 

.87%  .95 

4.60  4.76 

. 86 

.  4.60 

.92%  1.07% 
6.00  6.60 


4.60  . 

.76  . 

4.26  _ 

.97%  1.00 


West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.05 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

.  4.36 

5.25 

.85 

.85 

2.60 

2.60 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

2.60 

2.65 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.75 

4.26 

4.50 

2.60 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.85 

.67% 

.75 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

2.36 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

2.60 

2.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

2.40 

2.46 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.90 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


4.20 

.60 

4.00 


6.00 

.65 

4.25 


3.95 

.65 

3.65 


4.50 

.70 

4.00 


.85 

2.76 


.70 

2.00 


2.36 


No.  3 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


2.90  3.00 


2.76  8.26 


.75 

.80 


.75 

1.00 


.70 

.75 


.80 

.85 


2.80  3.40 


2.90  3.30 


SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.75 

.95 

3.40 


1.25 


.65 

.85 

2.75 


.77%  .86 

.90  1.10 

.97%  _ 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


.80  .92% 

nA  1 0  . 

4.25  4.60 

RtH  ,  Nn.  2 . 

.60  .80 

No  1 0  . 

3.25  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.35  . 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.25  . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.16  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.07%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.07%  . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  5s . 

.87%  . 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  . 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.86  . 

.85 

.90 

.82%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.95 

5.26 

5.7fi 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.50  1.56 

1.46 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.26  . 

1.36 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.06  . 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

_  1.46 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

1.10  1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  33 . 

1.00  1.06 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95  .97% 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

.90  .95 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

l.IO 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.96  . 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90  .90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.90  .90 

.85 

.86 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

5.25  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

<»n 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.57%  .60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

10s  . 

2.75  3.00 

2.60 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

.60  .65 

.65 

10s  . 

2.50  3.25 

... 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

No.  2% . 

.90  . 

.90 

.75 

1.00 


8.10  8.80 


1.07% 

1.35 

4.25 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.70  .80 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

.85  1.00 

1.60 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.00  3.35 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.76  . . 

.76 

••••••• 

No.  2%  . 

1.00  1.07% 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.35  3.75 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.80  .90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.15  1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

3.50  . 

4.25 

4.50 

4.35 

4.36 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.50  . 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.70  .75 

.70 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

..  .92%  1.17% 

.90 

1.15 

1.16 

No.  3  . 

. 

..  2.85  3.50 

2.75 

3.50 

3.36 

With  puree 

RtH  Nn  1 . 

..  .42%  .47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67% 

No.  2  . 

.60  .70 

.60 

.66 

.80 

.82% 

No.  2%  . 

.82%  .90 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.02  V, 

No.  3  . 

.90  1.00 

.90 

No.  10  . 

..  2.l>5  2.75 

2.60 

3.00 

3.15 

3.35 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40  .50 

•42% 

.45 

No.  10  . 

...  3.00  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

...  .37%  . 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  . 

No.  10  . 

...  2.75  . 

2.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.15 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40  . 

.60 

.66 

.76  .80 

No.  2,  tali . 

.90  . 

.80 

.75 

.77% 

No.  10  . 

...  2.45  3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.75  . 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

...  1.05  . 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

...  3.75  3.75 

3.25 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.35 

1.86 

-1It-TT 

. 

_ _ 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

n  iiir 

•ir.tii 

. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

. 

-ITIMI 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

1.66 

1.90 

2.10 

2.16 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

. 

1.86 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.66 

1.76 

Fey.,  No.  iO . 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

6.26 

6.60 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

6.00 

No.  10,  Water . 

3.60 

4.00 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

4.00 

4.15 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE 

Crushed  Sliced 

No.  1  Flat . 

.80 

.80 

No.  211  Cyl . 

.86 

No.  2  Tall . 

1.27% 

1.42% 

No.  2%  . 

1.70 

1.70 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

6.86 

5.60 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

5.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Buffet  . 

.47% 

No.  211 . 

.67% 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.95 

No.  2%  . 

1.37% 

2.17% 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.50 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

.  8.75 

8.50 

6.00 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

.  7.26 

7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2*4.  Fancy . 

No.  2^,  Choice . 

No.  2  >4  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10.  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  214 . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  214 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.75  . 

2.90  3.00 

3.25  3.50 


.70  . 

3.60  . 

.65  .7214 

2.85  . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.50 

7.00 

9.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

5.25 

4.75 

6.50 

.97  >4  1.05 
.  2.60 


.60  .621-'.  .5714  .60 

1.35  1.40  1.25  1.25 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  214. 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . . 


2.90  3.00 

3!25  3.35 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


1.95  2.00 

1.80  1.85 

1.36  1.45 

6.25  6.60 

6.00  6.26 
4.90  5.25 


1.00  1.10 


3.76  4.00 


1.36  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.06  2.16 
1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.75 

6.75  6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.65  7.76 


1.86 

6.00 


1.60  1.60 

1.25  1.45 

1.15  1.25 

4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.75 

3.75  4.25 

3.76  4.16 

3.26  3.40 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

>4  lb . 

'A  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  Vo . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  14  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Yj . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Y>  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1.  Large . 


.70  ....... 

1.26  . 

1.12V4  L26 


3.26  .  .  . 

1.80  .  .  . 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00  1.06  . 

1.10  .  1.06  1.10  I.IO  1.20 

1.80  2.10  .  1.60  1.65 

.  2.20  2.10  .  . 


2.35  2.36 

.  1.72% 

1.90  2.00 


1.65  1.65 


2.00  2.10 

1.40  1.45 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 

.  1.16  1.30 

1.30  1.20  1.36 

1.35  1.26  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


V4  Oil,  Key .  4.00  .  .  . . 

*4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.36  .  .  . . 

V*  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

'4  Oil,  Carton .  4.35  .  .  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.10  .......  . .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . .  . .  .......  ....... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.60  4.16 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is, 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is, 

14s  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is. 

%s  . 

V48  . 


24’s. 

48’s. 


6.60 


12.00  12.60 

6.60  6.76 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.60 

6.60  6.76 

3.66  3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
of  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
Box  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Olney  washer  in  excellent  condition,  also  Quality 
Pea  Grader.  Geo  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Small,  medium 
and  large.  Address  Box  A-2433,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  or  two  wooden  tanks  each  of  750  to  1,000 
gallons  capacity,  complete  with  2%"  to  3"  double  copper  coils 
for  ketchup.  Address  Box  A-2428,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Midwest  corn  and  pea  cannery.  Established 
going  concern.  Physical  condition  A-1.  First  class  steam- 
heated  storage  of  10  thousand  sq.  ft.  Own  rail  siding  and 
water  supply.  Would  consider  sale  of  half  interest  to  right 
party  capable  of  managing.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Closest 
investigation  invited.  Address  Box  A-2430,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  tomato  cannery  situated 
in  upper  part  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Plenty  of  acreage 
and  home  labor  available.  For  further  details  address  Box 
A-2427,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  small  corn  and  tomato 
cannery  located  in  central  Pennsylvania,  including  small  house 
and  H.  R.  T.  Boiler.  For  further  details  address  Box  A-2429, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


¥TP  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 


IF 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans, 
car  loads  or  truck  loads.  W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville, 
Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED — Plant  foreman  who  understands  the 
manufacture  of  apple  products,  sauce,  butter,  jellies,  including 
vinegar.  Give  full  experience  and  references  with  application. 
Address  Box  B-2431,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  growing  and  canning 
vegetables.  State  age,  experience,  and  salary  expected,  in  first 
letter.  Answer  Box  B-2434,  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Open  pollinated  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle- 
iUan  Sweet  Corn  Seed.  Good  germination.  Samples  on  request. 
Price:  4c  per  lb.  Address  Box  A-2435,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 500  bushels  Ferry  Morse  Alaska  pea  seed.  The 
Larsen  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  middle  age  married  man  who  has 
had  20  years’  experience  in  salesmanship  and  personal  contact¬ 
ing  in  Canned  Foods  desires  to  make  connection  with  responsible 
packer  in  their  Sales  Department.  First  class  reference  can 
be  furnished.  Address  Box  B-2432,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihle  HJiv][nnE]D»  Westminster.  Jid. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NO  FOOLING 

The  gaudy  blonde  ankled  into  the  glove  shoppe  and  tossed  a 
pair  of  newly  purchased  gloves  on  the  counter.  The  size  was 
wrong,  the  color  was  wrong,  and  besides,  she  didn’t  like  the 
style.  The  salesgirl,  assisted  by  the  manager,  pawed  over  the 
stock,  but  nothing  seemed  to  suit  the  blonde.  Finally,  the 
manager  sighed,  “Well,  Miss,  I  guess  we’ll  just  have  to  give  you 
a  refund.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  don’t!”  replied  the  Tootsie,  in  a  firm,  grim 
voice.  “I  want  my  money  back.” 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  party  of  tourists  came  upon  an  Indian  brave  riding  a  pony. 
A  heavily  burdened  squaw  walked  beside  him. 

“Why  dosen’t  the  squaw  ride?”  asked  the  tourist. 

“Ugh,”  grunted  the  Indian,  “she  got  no  pony.” 


A  farmer  who  was  rather  miserly  in  all  things  bought  a 
horse  at  a  county  fair.  After  getting  it  home  and  stabling  it, 
he  gave  it  some  feed  but  the  horse  refused  to  eat.  A  little  later 
it  similarly  refused  water. 

The  farmer’s  eyes  gleamed  hopefully. 

“By  golly,”  he  said,  excitedly,  “If  only  this  nag’s  a  good 
worker,  what  a  bargain  I’ve  made!” 


Mike:  No  girl  likes  candor — about  the  last  thing  on  earth  she 
wants  to  be  told  what  you  think  of  her. 

Harold:  You’re  wrong  there.  I  told  a  girl  I  know,  just  what 
I  thought  of  her. 

Mike:  And  what  did  she  say? 

Harold:  She  said,  “I  love  you  too.” 


He:  Your  cousin  refused  to  recognize  me  at  the  dance  last 
night.  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  am  not  his  equal. 

She:  Ridiculous!  Of  course  you  are.  Why  he  is  nothing  but 
a  conceited  idiot. 

SHOOTING  STAR 

A  Hollywood  star  was  a  recent  week-end  guest  at  a  private 
mountain  retreat  belonging  to  a  West  Coast  millionaire.  The 
genial  host  told  the  star  to  enjoy  himself  to  the  fullest,  golf, 
tennis,  horseback,  anything  his  heart  desired,  except  hunting, 
as  there  was  absolutely  no  shooting  allowed.  That  night, 
however,  when  the  actor  returned  to  his  lodge,  he  was  carrying 
a  shotgun  in  one  hand  and  a  quail  in  the  other.  “What’s  this?” 
roared  the  host.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  there  was  to  be  no  shooting?” 
“Sure,”  replied  the  actor,  “but  no  quail  can  bite  me  and  get 
away  with  it.” 

Woman:  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  help  my  husband. 

Psychiatrist:  Well,  what’s  wrong. 

Woman:  He’s  worrying  about  money. 

Psychiatrist:  Now,  now,  I’ll  relieve  him  of  that. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Willie  (reading  an  article  on  India) :  Dad,  what’s  an 
Untouchable? 

Dad:  A  guest  towel. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Bertha:  They  are  keeping  their  engagement  a  secret,  are 
they  not? 

Mary:  Well,  that’s  what  they  are  telling  every  one. 

IN  A  RESTAURANT 
Willie:  Can  I  have  any  sea  food  I  like? 

Mother:  Yes,  dear.  What  shall  I  order  for  you? 

Willie:  Salt  water  taffy. 
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FANCY  PEAS 
GET  TOGETHER 


Get  yoiir  sizes  accu¬ 
rately  separated  and 
avoid  the  loss  in  mixed 
lots.  It's  just  a  matter 
of  using  a  machine  that 
will  put  all  the  tiny  peas 
together  and  also  cor¬ 
rectly  grade  the  others. 


14' 


^0  f  V 


Also  for  Lima  and 
Navy  Beans,  Cherries,  etc. 


Prevents 

Waste 


Sprague-Sells 


TWIN  REEL  PEA  GRADER 

Grades  from  smallest  to  largest  sizes  without  interruption  in 
patented  "Cloverleaf"  drums.  Prevents  whipping  and  snaking. 
Delivers  product  in  perfect  condition.  Prevents  misgrading. 
Enormous  capacity.  Supplied  with  any  number  of  sections. 
Also  with  regular  or  special  perforations. 

Write  for  complete  information  on  our  line  of  Graders. 

FREE  —  Our  Big  Catalog  of 
Canning  Equipment 

This  book  is  an  encyclopedia  of  We  also  invite  requests  for 
modern  equipment  for  the  can-  suggestions  on  the  planning  or 
nor.  Filled  with  illustrations  and  modernization  of  canneries  or 
descriptions  of  the  most  efficient  on  machinery  best  suited  for 
machinery  for  every  purpose.  economical  production. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


pm 


IHI 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS  < 

SEND  THE  COUPON  tk\^/ 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION^^®  502  t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Twin  Reel  Pea  Grader. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 


wmm 


When  lima  beans  are  harvested, 
considerable  a  m  o  u  n  t  s  of  sand, 
ground,  weeds,  and  dirt  are 
brought  to  the  viners,  even  though 
considerable  care  has  been  taken 
in  cultivating  the  fields  and  in 
harvesting  the  crop.  The  advisa¬ 
bility  of  removing  this  dirt  from 
the  bushes  before  feeding  them  in¬ 
to  viners  has  long  been  recognized. 

The  Hamachek  Rotary  Dirt  Re¬ 
mover  was  developed  in  1937  and 
met  with  instant  success.  This 
year  over  One  Hundred  of  these 
machines  will  be  in  operation,  ef¬ 
fecting  important  savings  for  their 
users. 

Hamachek  Rotary  Dirt  Re¬ 
movers  have  been  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  and  many  lima  bean  packers 
consider  them  a  necessity. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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You  may  be  lucky  when 
it  comes  to  weather  and 
crop  conditions.,  but  it 
takes  more  than  luck  to 
put  a  season’s  Pack 
over  the  top! 


pack 


You  need  a  CAN  SERVICE  .  .  manned  by  people  who  have 
grown  up  with  your  trade  .  .  . 

You^ll  value  the  cooperative  spirit  and  practical  training 
that  meets  emergencies  .  .  . 

You’ll  find  the  timely  action  and  reliability  of  your  CAN 
supply  to  be  the  motive  power  of  perfect  Packs! 


At  ’’NATIONAL”  .  .  .  Cans  are  ready  anytime.  Seruice 
too  .  .  .  whether  aduisory,  mechanical  or  technical. 


that  travelH 

'NATIOINAL”! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKCCSPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 


..makes  PERFECT  PVCKS! 


